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must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ae to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
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THE BROOK AND THE WAVE. 


The brooklet came from the mountain, 
As sang the bard of old, 

Ranning with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold! 


Far away in the briny ocean 
There rolled a turbulent wave, 

Now singing along the sea beach, 
Now howling along the cave, 

And the brooklet has found the billow, 
Though they flowed so far apart, 

And has filled with its freshness and sweetness 
That turbulent, bitter heart! 

—Longfellow’s “ Aftermath.” 


A FANCY. 
BY INA D, COOLBRITH. 


I think I would not be 
*A stately tree, 
Broad-boughed, with haughty crest that seeks the sky ; 
Too many sorrows lie 
In year?, too much of bitter for the sweet. 
Frost-bite, and blast, and heat, 
Blind drought, cool rains, must all grow wearisome, 
Ere one could put away 
Their leafy garb for aye, 
And let death come, 





Rather this wayside flower! 
To live its happy hour 
Of balmy air, of sunshine, and of dew. 
A sinless face held upward to the blue, 
A bird.song sung to it, 
A butterfly to hie é 
On dazzling wings above it, hither, thither— 
A sweet surprise of life—and theu exhale 
A little fragrant soul on the soft gale, 
To float—ah, whither! 
— Overland Monthly. 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 





Those few pale autumn flowers, 
How beautiful they are! 

Than all that went before, 

Than all the summer store, 
How lovelier far! 


And why? They are the last. 
The last! the last! the last! 

Oh! by that little word 

How many thoughts are stirred 
That whisper of the past! 


Pale flowers! pale, perishing flowers! 

Ye’re types of precious things! 
Types of those bitter momenta, 
That flit like lfe’s enjoyments, 

On rapid, rapid wings. 

Last hours with parting dear ones 

(That Time the fastest spends), 
Last tears in silence shed, 

Last words half utteréd, 

Last looks of dying friends, 
Who but would fain compress 

A life into a day,— 

The last day spent with one 
Who, ere the morrow’s sun, 

Must leave us, and for aye? 
O precious, precious moments! 

Pale flowers! ye'’re types of those; 
The saddest, sweetest, dearest, 
Because, like those, the nearest 

To an eternal close. 


Pale flowers! pa'e, perishing flowers! 
{ woo your gentle breath— 

I leave the summer rose 

For younger, blither brows; 
Tell me of change and death! 





VASSAR COLLEGE. 


(Second Paper.) 

If the visitor is pleased with the Latin class 
at Vassar, and eveu with the Greek class, he 
has reason to be delighted with the two Eng- 
lish classes that I saw ;—the one, of nearly six- 
ty Sophomores in English literature and the 
other, of some forty juniors in Rhetoric. When 
I think how often, in certain masculine col- 
leges, I have heard it proclaimed as a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to interest pupils in 
these two studies—and then think of the ea- 
ger enthusiasm, the faithful preparation, the 
animated recitations at Vassar College—I con- 
fess that I have learned something. It re- 
minded me of nothing so much as of those de- 
scriptions of German schools by which Horace 
Mann, thirty years ago, roused our own from 
their torpor. Professor Backus declared to 
me that the secret of the success was in the 
scholars; but they, in return, declared that it 
was in him. Certainly it was not in the sub- 
jects; for the subject of the one exercise was, 
“The judicious Hooker’’ and of the other, that 
direst of text books ‘‘Whately’s Rhetoric.” 
Out of these materials did Professor Backus, 
without book in hand, aud wiih no accessories 
but a piece of chalk and a blackbuard, achieve 
a class-eaercise that was as lively as a caucus, 

The day being cloudy, I did not see Profes- 
sor Mitchell's astronomical pupils take their 
noouday photograph of the sun’s disk; out 
one of the young ladies showed me the appara- 
tus, explained clearly the precess, and showed 
me wany of the finished plates. Professor 
Mitchell has a happy little domain of herown, 
at the observatory, where a few favored pupils 
reside with her. She has thirty pupils iu all, 
and these must all have studied Spherical 
Trigonometry. Popular astronomy, without 
mathematics, she very properly refuses to 
teach. 

Touching the question of health, just now 
so much agitated, I can only testify that the 
look of health among Vassar students seemed 
to my eye decidedly superior to that of city 
schools,—as these again are apt to impress 
one as surpassing country schools, in this re- 
spect. The opinion generally expressed by 
those girls whom I asked was that they were 
better in health there than at home. Yet 
there are certainly some distinct drawbacks 
to health at Vassar College, especially the sun- 
less rooms in which many are obliged, by the 
structure of the building, to sleep. These 
seemed inevitable to the architect, I suppose, 
as a means of securing other things which are 
certainly very desirable—sunny and airy cor- 
ridors, for instance, and a common parlor for 
every three bed-rooms. This last arrange- 
ment is most admirable, though the price thus 
paid for it is too high. “If a high standard of 
health is preserved at Vassar College, it is in 
spite ef very serious drawbacks in the structure 
of the buildings. 

Vassar College did nothing to convert me to 
the separation of the sexes in education; nor 
to the system of aggregation in large buildings. 
I should think it would be a great strain upon 
the nervous system to live continuously under 
the same roof with such large numbers. But 
these are organic defects, if they are defects at 
all; and but few administrative defects met 
my eye. Yet—for one thing—it seems a pity 
to make attendance on daily prayers compul- 
sory, especially for an institution which has 
had (as I am informed since my visit) both 
Roman Catholic and Jewish students. And 
in regard to the method of instruction, it seem- 
ed to me that too much stress was laid on rec- 
itations, and too little on written examina- 
tions. This is, however,a common defect of 
our higher institutions for either sex. That 
written examinations are as available for girls 
as for boys is the general experience of High 
Schools, I should say; and perhaps girls, as a 
class, have more fluency in writing and hence 
adapt themselves to this test more easily. I 
remember that Professor Mitchell spoke with 
surprise of the Harvard Examination Papers 
in Astronomy, (in the “Examinations for wo- 
men’’) saying that they were such as she 
should put to her beginners, and that they 
would be an insult to trained pupils. And 
Professor Backus told me that he had put to 
his juniors the Harvard junior examination 
papers ia Logic,—without previous notice,— 
and that all but one had been answered with- 
out difficulty. From what I saw of him and 
his pupils, I can easily believe this. I close 
with again expressing hearty respect for the 
sincerity and fidelity which seem to mark eyv- 


ery department of Vassar College. 
T. W. H. 
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TEMPERANCE WOMEN IN WISCONSIN. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—~I wonder if your read- 
ers would like to hear more of the Janesville 
ladies and their temperance work, by this 
time? As we have received letters from la- 
dies in different parts of the country inquir- 





ing about our movement, and expressing a 
deep interestin it, I have thought that some 
little account of our progress might be accept- 
able, as a matter of general interest. 

I wrote you, last August, that we had helda 
public meeting and petitioned the Common 
Council to grant no more licenses, and also 
that we were taking steps to form a perma- 
nent organization. Our society, with brief 
constitution and by-laws, was soon after form- 
ed, and christened the “Ladies Temperance 
Union.” Weekly meetings have been held 
since, and much interest and enthusiasm are 
felt. The liquor dealers are greatly exercised 
on the subject of Woman’s sphere, and their 
delicate moral constitution has undergone a se- 
vere shock at the spectacle of womanliness, 
strong-mindedness, and general depravity, 
manifested before them by a body of women 
presuming to express preferences on political 
questions. Temperance men, on the contrary, 
are almost persuaded to become Woman Suf- 
fragists ; indeed, I know of atleast two positive 
conversions to that faith among them, in con- 
sequence of our movement, and several more 
are on the anxious seat under strong convic- 
tion. Iam not without hope that the women 
are in process of seeing how much more di- 
rectly and easily they could accomplish their 
object by the ballot than without it; but I 
hardly dare suggest the idea to them as yet, 
for fear of frightening them, and so of “‘in- 
juring my influence,” as the ministers say. 
But itis patent to anybody capable of putting 
two ideas together, that if our 1250 women’s 
names on that petition had represented 1250 
votes (which, by the way, is more than half 
the number of legal votes cast in this city,) 
those Aldermen would have felt constrained 
to grant our petition against license ; therefore 
I have faith to believe my good and sensible 
sister-workers will come to see it, one of these 
days. 

As it was, our petition was not granted ; but 
a few petitions for licenses, signed by a mea- 
ger number of voters, have been granted. We 
have even been told that our efforts have in- 
jured the cause of temperance, and that licen- 
ses have been granted, and the last election 
carried in favor of the liquor interest, out of 
pure spite and contrariness, because we had 
indicated our preferences in the opposite di- 
rection! 

I am unwilling to believe that the average 
man is so childish and unreasoning as this as- 
sertion presupposes; butin any case, what be- 
comes of the beautiful theory that the influ- 
ence of Woman is so powerful and irresistible 
that she does not need tu vote, and has only 
to indicate her wishes, in order that men will 
hasten to gratify them with eager alacrity ? 

I commenced to tell about the temperance 
work, and here I am running after the ballot! 
To return. 

Soon after our organization, we called a 
meeting for public discussion, for the purpose 
of exciting thought on the subject cf temper- 
ance, and we challenged the liquor dealers to 
produce a champion, which they didin the 
person of an ex-saloon keeper. Ourchampion 
was a well known lawyer of this city, the hus- 
band of one of our leading members. We had 
a large audience, and a great deal of interest 
was felt. 

After the regular debaters had occupied 
their time, the discussion was open for all, and 
was so interesting that it was adjourned to 
another evening. During this debate we dis- 
covered, to our astonishment and edification, 
that it was quite possible for aman, especially 
if he be a politician, to talk admirably well on 
both sides of a question in one and the same 
speech! This is a new discovery to us, and I 
don’t know but we shall utilize it when we 
have our next discussion! It will only be nec- 
essary toemploy one man. He can talk fif- 
teen minutes on prohibition, and then answer 
himself, and come over to our side and rebut 
his answer, and soon! Indeed I see no rea- 
son why law-suits might not be conducted ina 
similar manner, employing only one lawyer for 
prosecution and defense! Perhaps you don’t 
know anything about this style of oratory at 
the East, but it seems to be quite common 
here, and has afforded considerable amuse- 
ment to the members of the Ladies Temper- 
ance Union. 

Our next public effort was an entertain- 
ment with tableaux and music, which was a 
great success, and was pronounced the most 
perfect of anything of t .» kind ever gotten up 
in this vicinity. The tab.caux were a connect- 
ed series. The first, entitled “The First 
Temptation,” was a New Year’s scene, ladies 
offering wine to gentlemen guests. The sec- 
ond, “On the Hights,” was a wedding scene, 
a gentleman and lady of the preceding tab- 
leaux being united in marriage. The third, 
“Waiting in the Light,” was a double scene; 
the husband in a genteel saloon, drinking with 
boon companions, the wife at home alone with 
her books and music. The next tableau is 





also double—“Waiting in the Shadow,” the 
husband drunken ih a low grog shop, the wife 
alone with her children in a garret, sewing. 
The next scene, “Lost,” depicts the husband 
and father at home in a drunken frenzy, abus- 
ing his family. I have given this brief descrip- 
tion, thinking it may prove suggestive to la- 
dies plannirg’ winter entertainments. Here, 
the tableaux were very effective and I trust 
have done much in producing an influence tor 
good, 

We have planned a course of temperance 
lectures and sociables for the winter, the ad- 
dresses to be delivered, principally, by the dif- 
ferent clergymen of the city; and after the 
lecture, a social reunion and oyster supper. 
The first of these took place last week, Miss 
C. M. Bishop, an earnest and able temperance 
lecturer, addressing us. It was a fearful night 
of wind, snowand sleet, but—‘carry the news 
to” Arna Dickinson and Gail Hamilton !—not 
a single woman of us failed tocome up to time; 
the only failure being that of a gentieman who 
was to have opened the meeting! Each wo- 
man said, “I was afraid nobody else would 
come, but I determined to keep my engage- 
ment.” 

Would I had the pencil of an artist, and that 
the Woman’s JourNaAt were an illustrated 
periodical. I should so delight in sending you 
sketches of the “‘strong-minded” Western wo- 
men, going,many of them alone, to that temper- 
ance meeting, through the darkness and storm. 

The first sketch should represent the lectur- 
er, afoot in borrowed rubbers, ‘a world too 
wide,” carrying kerosene lamp (for pulpit desk) 
in one hand, and her notes in the other; my 
father (81 years old,) accompanying her with 
umbrella and lantern. 

Sketch No. 2.—Two women with dress skirts 
pinned up under waterproofs, accompanied by 
a small boy, and all bearing baskets and pails 
with dishes and provisions. 

Sketch No. 3.—A fair young married woman, 
whose husband was away from home, coming 
a mile alone with both hands full, and return- 
ing in the same way after 10 o’clock P. m. 

The next sketch would reveal the mother of 
her ten children and grandmother of two, 
coming across the river with a rosy young 
daughter. 

But time would fail me to sketch all of our 
brave and energetic women, whose enthusiasm 
seemed only to increase with the difficulties to 
be overcome. 

If I were inclined to be malicious, I might 
sketch another side, and give a picture of the 
husbands, fathers, and brothers at home in 
dressing gown and slippers, enjoying the fire 
and newspaper! But I won’t say anything 
about that, for a goodly number of our best 
men came out—being moved and instigated 
thereunto by their better halves—and those 
who didn’t, probably had the best of reasons 
for staying at home. At any rate the evening 
was a success ; a good audience, good lecture, 
and well patronized oyster supper, with much 
fun and frolic afterwards. 

The girls all wore crowns of blue and gold, 
with the gilt letters “L. T. U.” conspicuous, 
which were much admired. 

We hope that our next entertainment will 
be under fairer skies, sc that the gentlemen 
will not be debarred from the pleasure of at- 
tending in large numbers. 

We have recently adopted a temperance 
pledge, which we are circulating for signatures 
with considerable success. 

I trust I may yet be able to report to you 
that these brave and earnest sisters of ours 
have discovered that they haven’t “all the 
rights they want,” and that they “would like 
the ballot, if you please!” Yours, 

LaviIntA GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis., Nov. 14, 1873, 


INCIDENTAL BENEFITS. 


The New York Graphic says of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Agitation that ‘*The stock argu- 
ments have been repeated until everybody 
has learned them by heart.” But does that 
signify any thing against thecause? If we re- 
member rightly we have not heard of late any 
very original arguments on the temperance 
question and other reforms, yet they are more 
pressing than ever. The Graphic, however, 
admits that: 

This agitation for the ballot has more than 
paid for itself fifty times over by its influence 
on the countsy in opening new industries to 
women, removing legal and social disabilities, 
interesting women in objects beyond them- 
selves aud the fashions of the day, iucreasing 
their educational privileges, and trainivg them 
to take an active part in the social, moral and 
humanitarian work of the world. It has pre- 
pared the women of the country to consider 
some of the more important questions that 
press upon modern society for solution, and to 
bring their intelligence and intuitions to bear 
directly for the removal of the evils that 
weigh most heavily upon themselves. 





The women of Rochester, New York, pay 
taxes on seven millions of dollars. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A daughter of General Rosecrans is said to 
have entered a convent. 

Miss Mary Inge, of Demopolis, Ala., has 
made a quilt with 1,300 pieces in it. 

Mrs. McIntosh, the Farmers and Democrat- 
ic candidate for County Superintendent of 
schools, at Joliet, lil., was eleeted by a hand- 
some plurality over three male competitors. 

Miss Hattie Raybourn, of the senior class 
of the Iowa Agricultural College, is also a can- 
didate for Engrossing Clerk of the Senate, 
and is @ most competent and worthy young 
lady. 

Dr. Eliza Walker has been elected house 
physician at the British (England) Hospital 
for Women and Children. She isa Scotch 
lady, who graduated at the University of 
Zurich. 

Miss Mattie A. Locke, of Vinton, Iowa, who 
gave such entire satisfaction iu her position 
last session, will, we are informed, be a can- 
didate fur Engrossing Clerk of the House this 
winter. 


Mrs. Laura A. Berry, one of the best of 
business women in Iowa, is a candidate for 
Enrolling Clerk of the House. There is little 
doubt of her election, we apprehend, as she 
filled the position last year to the entire satis- 
faction of all. 

Mrs. Letitia Crocker, daughter of Hon. 
Henry Crocker, of ward eleven, bas consented 
to allow her name to be used as candidate for 
member of the Boston School Board. The 
papers think she will be elected. 

Mrs. S. E. Fuller, of New York, has reeeived 
the contract to do the wood engraving neces- 
sary to illustrate the forthcoming report of 
surveys in Montana. Mrs. Fuller is at the 
head of an engraving establishment of consid- 
erable magnitude. 

Bronze medals have been presented by the 
Royal Humane Society of Englaud to two 
young ladies, Miss Maude and Miss Kerridge, 
for courage and presence of mind displayed in 
saving the life of a girl and a boy while in 
danger of drowning. 


Six American ladies have sculptor's studios 
in Rome: Miss Harriet Hosmer, Miss Foley, 
Miss Flora Freeman, Miss. Edmonia Lewis, 
Miss Anna Whitney, and Mrs. Freeman. 
Emma Stebbins and Vinnie Ream have re- 
turned to the United States. 


The Methodist Conference at its Session in 
Portland last week, after a warm discussion, 
licensed Mrs. Mary D. Wellcome as a preach- 
er. The discussion brought up the question 
of Woman’s Rights and several of the speak- 
ers took the ground that a woman who has 
the talent to preach should not be hindered. 


Mrs. Stephen Treadway, of Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., has recovered a saddle-mare which was 
taken from her by some Federal soldiers dure 
ing the war, and was gone nine years and nine 
months, to the very day, when the affection- 
ate animal astonished the whole family and 
neighborhood by returning home by herself 
and of her own accord. 

Mrs. Maria Jourdan Westmoreland enter- 
tained a select audience and a large circle of 
personal admirers at the Union League Hall 
New York, on the 21st inst., with a brief lec- 
ture entitled ‘‘Shots at Social Myths,” in 
which it was her intention to amuse rather 
than to instruct or startle her hearers. Un- 
der the general term ‘‘myths’’ the lecturer 
classed impossibly good men and improbably 
angelic women, who people the popular fan- 
cy, and at these she shot with such measure 
of effect as is usual in combats where the un- 
real is attacked by the substantial. Itis possi- 
ble that even among her audience were those 
who will return to the mythical of literature 
and life despite her warnings, but not for 
want of due earnestness on the part of the 
speaker. Mrs. Westmoreland was frequently 
applauded for happy hits, especially upon the 
timely Cuban topic. 

Mary Mapes Dodge, so well known to the 
reading public of America, will be the conduc- 
tor of St. Nicholas, Scribner's new Magazine for 
girls and boys. There are several literary 
ladies who bear similar names; for instance, 
Mary B. Dodge and Miss Mary A. Dodge 
better known as “Gail Hamilton.” But the 
Mary Mapes Dodge of St. Nicholas has achieved 
such a reputation by her books, “Hans Brin- 
ker, or the Silver Skates,” “‘The Irvington 
Stories,” &c., that her name and fame are very 
distinctively her own. Mrs. Dodge wrote for 
many years as Mary E. Dodge. Indeed, ‘Hans 
Brinker,” and nearly all her literary works, 
appeared under that name; but since another 
lady of precisely the same cognomen has en- 
tered tie literary field, she has been prompted 
to introduce her maiden name, Mapes, in place 
of the initial E., and she prefers to be hereafter 
known as Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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PROGRESS IN MICHIGAN. 


Epirors WomAN’s JouRNAL:—The plan 
for wider circulation of the JOURNAL, by 
which the November and December numbers 
are furnished for fifty cents, will, no doubt, 
bring in a large additional number of yearly 
subscribers in January. , 

Even here, the wave of hospitable thought 
and feeling toward it and its co-workers, will 
sweep in occasionally, so that by slow and al- 
most imperceptible steps there is wrought a 
change in favor of Woman’s settling her own 
status, and of according to Woman her right 
to fill the place which attraction and capacity 
indicate belong to her, and which she is fully 
justified in seeking. And even here, the Wo- 
man’s Rights reform, political, industrial and 
educational, has so made its scope and spirit 
felt, has so leavened the public sentiment 
that I have actually received, during the past 
week, three voluntary subscriptions. 

Most of the newspaper editors, it is true, 
will continue until the day the ballot is in 
Woman’s hand, servile to party and to poli- 
ticians instead of expressing personal convic- 
tions, and so will menin office, even the 
smaliest, as the enclosed slip handed me by a 
friend several days after the event, testifies. 
Mr. Holbrook, a Republican, and a man who 
prides himself, I am told by those who know 
him, on his culture and his refinement of man- 
ners, occupies “the bench” for the time being 
on election matters, as he is City Councilor, 
and this is an “official” document. This is 
legal and judicial dignity! 

While I am adverting to Republican digni- 
taries, committee-men and office holders in 
our city, I will copy for you verbatim, a printed 
invitation which I received during the cam- 
paign last year, adding to it a word of history. 


Wayne Co., Mich., Republican Com. Rooms, 
Derxolr, Onto, Oct. 23, 1872. 
Dear MapAam:—Tne Committee desire 
our presence at the Wigwam, ‘Thursday even- 
ing next, at 7.30 o’clock, to act as one of the 
Vice Presidents on the occasion of the ad- 
dress of Mrs. M. A. Hazlett, of Hillsdale. 
(Signed) D. O. FARRAND, Chairman. 
P P.S. Please present this note at the plat- 
form. 


I do not know how many ladies received 
such invitations, but the Secretary informed 
me that nearly or quite a score of names of 
ladies were on the list, wives of Republican 
speakers aud others. 

It had been customary, and I think without 
exception, that when a gentleman had spoken 
in the “Wigwam,” the organization of the 
platform was either announced beforehand 
or reported afterward. But on this occasion 
nothing was announced or reported but the 
speech itself, so that whatever moral support 
we might have gained was denied us, proba- 
bly because it would have been a gain. The 
Committee men evidently had a momentary 
perception that it would be a graceful and 
generous thing (not to speak of justice) to so 
far recognize the “respectful consideration”’ 
which the national Convention had “resolved” 
to show us, as to “resolve’’ that when a woman 
did party service in Detroit by addressing a 
popular assembly in support of party nominees, 
other women should be invited to give the 
light of their countenances to the occasion. 

Just where the backbone gave way does not 
appear but one thing is sure, they feared at 
,last that they should help to strengthen the 
effort for the franchisement of women when 
they were really too selfish to desire it. 

Sojourner Truth was the first woman: to 
speak in the “Wigwam” by invitation of the 
Committee. C. A. F. 8. 
WHAT WE THINK OF DR. CLARKE’S BOOK 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


The tyranny of sex dies hard. We really 
must have pushed the enemy very close when 
he can rejoice over such a work as the new 
book of Dr. E. H. Clarke, on Sex in Educa- 
tion. The Boston correspondent of the Sac- 
ramento, Cal. Union, in speaking of the book 
calls ita “snag” on which he evidently hopes 
the cause of Woman’s Rights wili be ship- 
wrecked. He says of Dr. Clarke that he is 
“one of our most eminent physicians; one 
who is a very oracle in all matters pertaining 
to his profession.” 

What is the matter with the “Hub?” I 
thought when I was a Bostonian, a quarter of 
a century ago, that you were a logical people. 
You complain of being Hibernianized, but 
Pat never made such work as this oracle of 
the medical profession is represented to have 
done. Some two years ago a Boston doctor, 
Horatio Storer, said in a medical Convention 
in this city that “women are moraliy incap- 
able of becoming physicians.” 

What sort of women are you raising? We 
raise healthy people here! Morally incapable! 
What kind of women could these men have 
been born of? I have half a mind to put on 
my hat and run home for Thanksgiving and 
see for myself. This “snag’’ of Dr. Clarke’s 
says that “girls cannot go through college 
side by side with boys, studying what they do 
and as they do, because of the fact of men- 
struation.” It is to be devoutly hoped that 
this snag is the last that the good ship Hu- 
man Equality has to encounter on her voyage 
to the ocean of success down the river of pro- 
gress. 

First we were too weak to lift a ballot. 
That having been exploded as well as an in- 


numerable host of other objections, we are 
come, let us hope, to the last, viz., thatif girls 
pursue a thorough collegiate course of study 
they will cease to be mothers and we shall 
Have to send to Europe for the mothers of fu- 
ture generations as we did in 1630 for our 
heifers. This is his conclusion by inference. 
His actual conclusion is, that “if women per- 
severe in their present habits of dress, diet 
and general transgression of hygieniclaws, the 
mothers of future generations will have to be 
brought across the Atlantic.” 

Why did not Dr. Clarke content himself 
with this remarkable statement? Or if he 
must needs write a book why not tell us how 
it happens that American women are £0 bad- 
ly invalided that a course of study would de- 
stroy their little stock of maternity? I am 
not a doctor but I could easily tell that story, 
and certainly physicians ought to be able to 
tell something about it. Moreover, it would 
be interesting to us to know how we are to 
dress sensibly. Iam quite sure if I were to 
start out on my end of Kearney Street in a sen- 
sible dress I should bring up in the station- 
house at the other end. ‘ 

Ah, gentlemen doctors, when women own 
their persons, when they possess equal rights 
before the law, they will have an interest in 
their health and lives, which they cannot have 
now, and your occupation will be gone, and 
I suspect “that’s what’s the matter!’ New 
England women are indeed dying out, Jet us 
raise a warning note to the women “across 
the Atlantic” to beware of the savages who 
would import fresh victims after having de- 
stroyed theirown. But rather let them turn 
their eyes across to the Pacific slope where wo- 
men are not dying out. MARY. 

San Francisco, Nov. 4. 


SHOP DOORS SHUT. 
BY MRS. B. C. RUDE, 


We scarcely take up a journal to-day, but 
there meets our eye an account of a shop 
closed because of the hard times. 

Well, what of it? What is that to us? 
We don’t work in shops. 


a great portion of humanity does. As the 

great doors of the great shops shut, they sim- 

ply say to us “work is suspended,” while, to 

the ears of the hundreds of thousands of work- 

ing men, they creak out, “‘bread is stopped.”’ 

And when the great iron key turns in its iron 

fastenings its gratings sound through hun- 

dreds of thousands of empty homes. 

The rattling of the first shovelful of dirt on 

the coffin-lid of our happily departed, is noth- 

ing to it. In the latter case the struggle is 

over. In the former it has but just begun. 

The working man’s home has hitherto been a 

comfortable place. The weekly wages, sure 

and steady, have given to his family the ne- 

cessities and comforts of life, besides the fur- 

belows and fixings for the wife and girls. He 

ought to have saved the money that went to 

supply the latter,do you say? How could 

he, when these very adornments were the only 

passport to favor among the ladies of your 

set, say the highly respectable class. 

You, the wives of business and professional 

men, have by your practices established a 

rule, which written out in plain English reads 

thus: 

“A working man’s wife or daughter may 

join us at our parties, and we will welcome | 
her among our set, if she has a fashionable 

cut to her waist, forty-five ruffles on her skirt, 

and puffs to match, and if she wears a redin- 

gote.”’ 

So the money is gone and who is to blame ? 

You are. And it behooves you this night, 

when the wind is moaning so like a hungry 

child, to commune with your own heart and 

be silent. 

Dear, thoughtless woman, will you go right 

on making ruffles in the face of so much mis- 

ery as is looking out at youeven from the 

very threshold of winter? Won’t you put a 

yard less of real lace on your dress or of fringe 

on your cloak? Can it be that your silks rus- 

tle so that you cannot hear the cries that are 

already being put up? The more loudly you 

rattle your dress the more loudly will those 

cries sound out after you, and somebody will 

hear them at a distance and despise you in 

your gilded trappings. 

If you are fortunate enough to be earning 

money, earn for two if you can, and if you 

have money lavished on you, save enough to 

feed at least one besides yourself; a mouth 

will open up before you ere the winter is over, 

depend upon it. And how much comfort you | 
will take in dropping the substantials into it! 
The “God bless you,” which it gives back will 
count more in the reckoning day than tons of 
fringes. 

And, now before cold weather sets in in 
earnest, look over your old chests, boxes, 
trunks and bureaus, and take out everything 
which you have put away for food for moths, 
shake it out, air it, put it away in a conven- 
ient place, a charity box, and when the proper 
time comes, deal it out. Don’t wait till the 
beggar stands at your very door and raps, It 
will be so cold then that you won’t take a 
thoroughsearch, and you will be sure to send 
him away empty. Little shoes, little stock- 


May be a little one has died lately and you 
cannot bear to think of a stranger’s child 
wearing those baby clothes. Why not? “I 
was a stranger and ye took mein.” Whom? 
Christ. How? Why, in the simplest way 
imaginable, by warming, feeding and clothing 
a little child. This is no fancy sketch, and I 
hold that Christian women all over our land 
must wake up to the subject. 

In the war with slavery men led with the 
sword. In this war with starvation and de- 
moralization, and despair, women must rally 
and present themselves in working clothes 
too. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


Sitting in the glow and gleam of gas-light, 
I wonder how our grandmothers could ever 
see so surely by the dark of their dim tallow 
candles, and reading the JouRNAL, I wonder 
how we ever interchanged thought before we 
had a WoMAN’s JOURNAL. It seems to me 
just royal to live as it. were next door neigh- 
bor to so many earnest women, and have their 
| thoughts every week drop into your home and 
life. Reading bright piquant, Miriam M. Cole’s 
letters, I feel as if I had taken a delightful 
tonic for brain and body. Reading T. W. H., 
I thank God and take courage. Reading Julia 
Ward Howe, the small crosses and toils of the 
present fade into nothingness and the grand, 
glad, eternal gift of life stretches away into 
infinite beauty. And so on, through many 
writers, I gain from each some good gift. But 
when some skillful writer turns one side of a 
subject into strong light and leaves the other 
side unwritten, I feel like crying out, “this is 
incomplete, there is more beyond.”’ 

So I felt, afterreading charming Mrs. Moul- 
ton, the fair, high priestess of the ‘“‘Gospel of 
Good Gowns.” Her poet pictures, in glow- 
ing words, and golden sentences, had for me 
a wondrous charm. Many of these seemed to 
me “too beautiful to dispute—and too ab- 
surd.” Others were wise and well. But the 
central thought of the whole article was an 
assumption that the dress-reform movement 
contemplates a departure from beauty. This 





assumption sets a good cause at an unfair dis- 


Wait! Our neighbor does, our brother does, | advantage. And Mrs. Moulton is only one 


of many good writers who imply that dress 
reform means a sacrifice of beauty, and a 
plunge into unutterable ugliness. Many lov- 
ers of beauty, alarmed at the idea of change, 
are seized with amazing visions of bloomers, 
and hasten to the conclusion that woman 
would be a frightful monstrosity in any other 
dress than the present one. And this idea of 
the loss of beauty is, with a large majority ot 
men and women, the only real opposition that 
the dress reformers have to overcome. 

But is healthful dress antagonistic to beau- 

tiful dress? If so,a largeblunder has been 
made somewhere. For health and beauty are 
both benign influences in this topsy-turvy 
world of ours, and no high Court of Taste 
should ever divorce these two. Has human 
ingenuity and artistic taste been exhausted 
in arriving at our present style of dress so 
that neither art nor science can give us any- 
thing better? If so, it seems a large invest- 
ment with small returns. Has any one had 
a divine foreshowing of what the coming dress 
is to be, which justifies oue in prophesying of 
its frightful ugliness? If our present chaotic 
accumulation of dry goods—called dress,—is 
not frightful, it is at least mildly alarming to 
all lovers of healthful, well developed, woman- 
hood. : 
Mrs. Moulton says that the fashion makers 
study the Old Masters in painting and statu- 
ary. Then they profit little by their study. 
The fashion makers do not at least study the 
living human form sculptured by the grandest, 
oldest Master of masters. 

A late writer in the JoURNAL says some- 
thing to this effect, (I have loaned the paper 
and can not quote precisely the words, ) 

“There are women, who would not make 
frights of themselves to purchase a dozen ad- 
ded years of decrepit life.” 

No; certainly not. I think almostall women 
do 80 love beauty and do so crave to be beau- 
tiful, at least tosome dear eyes, that they 
would not purchase one added year by becom- 
ing frightfully unpleasantin appearance. And 
there are other women whose life-long devo- 
tion at the altar of fashion has so embalmed 
their very souls in love of dress that they 
would not purchase Paradise itself at such 
fearful cost. These are the women “‘too proud 
to make good saints in Heaven,’’ and who can 
scarce consent to go there beyond the reach of 
the latest Paris styles, and who, when there, 
will scarce possess asingle fig leaf of grace to 
cover their spiritual nakedness. 

Dress reform does not mean disloyalty to 
beauty, but a more enlightened loyalty which 
shall adapt the highest beauty to the highest 
fitness. It means that our present dress is un- 
healthy, inconvenient and extravagant, and 
that it has no compensating charm to over- 
balance these evils. And that we have come 
to a time when the wisdom of all thoughtful 
Christian women is summoned, in the name 
of the Great Giver of wisdom, to take counsel 
together, and to devise means of banishing a 
style of dress which cripples the health and 
mars the beauty of womanhood. 

True, no acceptable reform dress has yet 





ings, little dresses, out of which your little 





ones have lately stepped, put them in the box. 


been achieved ; but it is not therefore logical 


; to conclude that none ever can or will be. 


With our present prejudices and perverted 
tastes we shall of course be hard to please. 
And could the angels drop us down some 
seamless, shining, perfect raiment from the 
skies, there would still be some to carp and 
cavil, because, perchance, it seemed a thread 
too short, or had not Dolly Varden colors, or 
lacked a lovely Grecian bend. But neverthe- 
less with the many changes for the better, 
which lie in the near future for Woman, a 
change to a more sensible, more Christian 
dress, is inevitable. 

Let not the lovers of beauty therefore turn 
their faces to the wall and mourn their fine 
gold grown dim, and their glory departed. 
For, through all changes, Woman will still be 
Woman, with all her fine esthetic tastes and 
habits. And we shall all have drawn a little 
nearer the “Song Makers,’’ who sing in the 
distance: 

“For we are afar with the dawning, 

And the suns that are not yet high; 

And out of the infinite morning, 

Intrepid, you hear us cry— 
How, spite of your human scorning, 
Once more God’s future draws nigh, 
And already goes forth the warning 
That ye of the past must die.” 
Emi. B. SWANK. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“= see -- 


THE FALL OF STARS. 


Forty years ago to-night, the stars fell from 
heaven as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs 
to the earth when shaken with a mighty 
wind. 

At that time the residence of the writer of 
this article was some three miles northeast of 
the center of the town of Brimfield, Massa- 
chusetts—a town that doubtless derived ils 
original name from the circumstance that a 
brim of large hills or small mountains sur- 
rounded it. From my stand-point, I could 
look five miles in an air line across the hollow 
which presented a splendid view of the mighty 
display of the working of Almighty power. 

Iu looking on a level across the town, the 

stars could be seen falling below that level 
like great coarse snow-flakes, with an occa- 
sional one that would burst and stream out 
several rods long with a silver brightness fling- 
ing off a flash like lightning, of the color of 
clotted blood, and hissing in the damp air 
near the ground like a hot iron drawn through 
water, and then mixing with the air. Verily, 
I thought we should have an atmospheric 
fire to breathe. The sight was sublime with 
its meditations and forebodings. This mighty 
display was seen from this locality, from soon 
after ‘midnight without intermission, till the 
blazing light of day absorbed the view. One 
thing worthy of notice I noticed during the 
shower; it was so still that not a flicker could 
be distinguished from the motion of any air 
effecting a candle carried out of doors at dif- 
ferent times during the night. 
This was conclusive evidence to me that 
a tremendous storm of wind at least raged in 
the upper air or somewhere in the upper re- 
gions of space. The night air during this 
time was dry, moderately cold end frosty. 


J. B. AUSTINE. 
Warren, Mass. 
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And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 
AND 
Most Durable Wringer. 

It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 
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LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tifulas shecan. It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,” which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaneous diseases from the skin, leaving it 


delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 
Beware of Counterfeiis. 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 

ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 

is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 

no other is genuine. Sold by all Druggiste 

and Fancy Goods dealers. 























HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 


and read with interest by the o’der, Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are; 
Edward Eggleston, 
Prof. James DeMille, 
Louise M. Alcott, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 
Cc. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S.S. Robbins, M. A. Denison, 
Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. 
It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec«- 
Historical Articles, clamation, 
Bivgraphical Sketch- Anecdotes, 

es, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Factsand Incidents, 
Sub scription Price, 21.50. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address, 

PERRY MASON & Co. 
41 Temple Piace, Boston, Mass. 
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Free sHOW, 


Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
“Sophie May,’ 
C, A. Stephens, 


When you are in Boston, ladies and 
gentlemen, drop in between li and 4 
o’clock, at the Ha!l Treadle Company’s 
rooms, No. 133 Tremont Street, and see 
the Thirty-fuur Premium Pictures given 


by 
OLD AND NEw, 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PEREFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ounce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. 

CLIFFORD, Pertumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 








For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 


A AAvnca 


CMMESTIC’’ 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
tf” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of al! Diseases. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, I 





Dr. E. P. JLER, 
Marlb tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A PLEA AGAINST DAUGHTERS. 
BY EDNA DUNKIRK. 


I have no daughters, and though, like Miss 
Bremer’s Franziska, I often find myself dream- 
ing out the personnel and characteristics of 
my possible girls,in my serious moments, 
when cool judgment is awake and observation 
keen, I can never quite bring myself to the 
point of wishing for the heavy responsibility 
that their advent would entail upon me, or of 
regretting my unknown loss. 

There is my wealthy neighbor, Mrs. A., for 
instance. She has fourchildren, and only one 
of them, the youngest, is a boy. Helena, the 
eldest daughter, was married some three or 
four years since, to a Wall Street broker, the 
match being considered, at the time, an emi- 
nently desirable one. Circumstances have 
since proved that it was a sad mistake, The 
parties were “incompatible,’’ and after a brief 
and stormy honeymoon the bride returned to 
her father’s house and instituted a suit for di- 
vorce, which is still pending in court. 

Greta, the second daughter, is tall, angular, 
and has alisp. Sheis amiable in disposition, 
and dresses modestly and tastefully, but she 
has no more mental caliber or conversational 
ability and ease than a wooden dull. She is 
twenty-six, and has thus far received no eligi- 
ble offer, despite Mrs. A.’s eight long years of 
desperate maneuvering in her behalf. That 
this is a great trial to her mother is sufficiently 
evident to the friends of that disappointed 
lady; her mortification and chagrin are un- 
concealed, and poor Greta is scolded and pitied, 
snubbed and reproached by Mrs. A. and Hele- 
na, according to their varying moods, as 


though the neglected wall-flower was to blame 


for this unpromising state of her affaires de 
coeur. 

Elizabeth, the youngest daughter—or ‘‘Dot,” 
as she is familiarly called—is seventeen, hand- 
some, fond of dress, forward, overbearing, sel- 
fish, impatient of restraint, ill-mannered, given 
to slang, false, artful, unfeeling. She isin all 
respects a spoiled child. From her cradle she 
has been petted, flattered and pampered; her 
whims have been consulted, her desires grati- 
fied, either without protest or under protest; 
in dress, eating, hours, books, amusements, as- 
sociates, her own sweet will, unhampered by 
the needed restraint and direction of maturer 
judgment, has been her law; hence the inevi- 
table result in character. 

What shall be done about it, now? What 
can be done? The evil outcome of this mis- 
taken indulgence is manifest to everybody who 
knows the girl; even her loving parents are 
not blind to it; she is bold, self-confident, 
seems wanting in moral sense, lacks the finer 
instincts of womanhood, is determined, de- 
fiant, hard. Serious consequences threaten, 
but who shall prevent them and how? Be- 
cause in her daily walks to and from the fash- 
ionable institute where she is ostensibly re- 
ceiving an expensively useful education, she 
“avcidentally” meets with young men of pre- 
possessing appearance, the cut of whose 
clothes are faultless, but whose reputation is 
more than questionable, is she to have a spy 
set upon her outgoings and incomings, and to 
de held, at this time of her life, to a strict ac- 
count for the company she keeps? Shall she 
be forbidden intimacy with her fellow-pupils 
at the institute, because some of them, no 
worse than she, smoke cigarettes, read licen- 
tious French novels on the sly, and are guilty 
of immoral practices? Why, they belong to 
the very best families, and have been as well 
brought up as herself. Shall a censor be 
placed over her correspondence because, for 
the sake of ‘‘a little fun,” she answers mys- 
terious advertisements in the newspapers, and 
receives in return missives which are enough 
to make the very ink turn pale with shame at 
the foul words and still fouler suggestions it is 
compelled to put into form as temptations of 
the destroyer of souls? Shallshe be denied a 
lounge in the art gallery, or an opera matinée, 
because upon one or two occasions art and 
music have had less potent charms for her 
than a séance with Madame Perigora, the cel- 
ebrated clairvoyant, or an hour’s interview 
with Professor Heinrich, the seventh son of a 
seventh son, who has drawn her horoscope, 
and even presented her with the photograph 
of that unknown lover, whose heart is already 
hers, and whom fate is shortly to cast at her 
feet in the character of an adoring suppliant ? 
Shall she be kept a prisoner ip her own house 
because, upon the highway of her daily life, 
gilded traps are set to catch the poor remnants 
of her modesty and honor and virtue? What 
shall be done with the impulsive, headstrong, 
unprincipled, misguided girl ? 

Let me introduce you to another family, 
living in that little court, scarcely a stone’s 
throw from the palatial residence of the A’s. 

Mr. B. is adisappointed man. In his young- 
er days he was an inventor, but other men 
reaped the fruit of his brainlabor. Now he is 
a dry-goods cl rk, with a limited salary and 
broken health. He is honest, true and tem- 
perate, a good man in his family and out of it; 
an exemplary Church-member, a quiet neigh- 
bor, a steady friend; but spiritless, with the 
ever-present and depressing consciousness that 
Whereas he once hoped and aimed to be a use- 


| 





for daily bread. Still he makes no complaint; 
he bears his burden with heroic patience, and 
when, at some day not far distant, he shall lay 
it down forever, a voice sweeter than any 
which could echo the hollow and partial and 
selfish praise of men, shall welcome him up 
higher, with the “Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

His wife is a gentle little woman, with a pale 
face, a winning smile, ready hands and indom- 
itable courage and perseverance. Like Mrs. 
A., they have three daughters, Fanny, Eleanor 
and Grace. Fanny, the eldest, is a dressmak- 
er’s apprentice; not from choice, but because, 
being the eldest, it was her duty to make a 
sacrifice in the interests of her sisters; and 
the education she was compelled to forego, 
through stress of worldly circumstances, she 
is determined Eleanor and Grace shall have, 
if possible. 

Eleanor is a bright girl, quick, intelligent, 
sensitive, ambitious, and this is her last year at 
the high school. She aims to be a teacher 
and, should she graduate with honor, the 
chances are in her favor. As far as actual 
qualifications go, there is not the slightest 
doubt of her success on the day of trial. She 
is by far the bestscholar in her class, but there 
is another and more serious matter for consid- 
eration. 

Time was when the only anxiety with which 
graduation was invested, hung about indivi- 
dual scholarship. “Shall I pass the dreaded 
examination with credit to myself?” That 
was the question. But O! tempora! O! mo- 
res! With the aspiring debutante of now-a- 
days, the one momentous thought is, “How 
shall I look? Will my dress be as handsome 
as Dora C’s.? Shall I trim it with puffs or 
flounces, with thread or Valenciennes? Shall 
the white sash be tied over or looped under? 
Shall 1 wear white satin slippers or white kid 
boots? Would a handsome fan be au fait or 
look affected? My lace handkerchief ought 
to cost ten dollars, at the least. Which would 
be the more stylish, one button gloves with 
full lace frills at the wrists, or four button 
gloves with bracelets? How shall I wear my 
hair, in Grecian curls (they are so becoming) 
or in one braid anda coronet? If the latter, 
my switch is not heavy enough and I shall be 
obliged to have anew one. How shall I dress 
my hair? with white rosebuds and smilax, or 
myrtle and scarlet geranium? I do wish they 
wouldn’t wear white so much, it makes one 
look so washed out and colorless.’’ 

And here is a moderate bill, accordingly, of 
graduation expenses : 








PERSONAL. 

BO .orcccvece (underclothing.. .. «+++. $10.65 
‘1 Tucked Cambric Skirt........ .... 5.80 
1 pair Balbriggan HO8e...ccccerseeeee 87 
“1 pair White Kid Boots..........+... 7.00 
« 30 yards Lawn, @ 50 cents........... 16.00 
** 26} yards Valenciennes, @ 25 cents.. 6.63 
6 Making Dress...... ..csseesscsosees 10.75 
“1 pair White Kid Gloves. coe @ 

* | Handkerchief af 

66 FOR. «00000. ccccccoccccees t 
$6} BmtOeh..cs coccccccccesoces . 

“ Hairdressing.......+.+++ ‘ 

6 FIOWERS «oc cccccccccovccccscccscececs lf 
«24 yards Ribbon for Sash @ $1.50... 3.75 
CLASS. 

Do Claes TIA, cccccccesccccsccccseesccccss: BSD 
** Photographs.....-....+.00-+++ eeeeree 5.00 
** Collation and Music............6.++++ 3.50 

Total, $99.70 


Of course the personal expenses may be in- 
definitely increased; they are often supple- 
mented by acostly watch and chain, and arti- 
cles of jewelry of a greater or less value; and 
it may be safely stated that they can scarcely 


be reduced, even with the most rigid economy, 
to a smaller figure than thirty dollars, and the 


young lady feel herself presentable among her 
mates. The class expenses, whatever items 
they may include, are inexorable, and the in- 
dividual stipend must be paid without demur. 


Poverty may not plead its lack in the face of 


pride, even though it be in the majority, as is 
apt to be the case in many of our public 
schools, If it graduate it must give its pound 
of flesh as the price. 

Fanny B. could not graduate, because the 
pound of flesh could not at that time be spared ; 
and now the question came up “Could they 
spare it for Eleanor ?” 


They discussed the indispensables,— dress, | 


skirt, boots, hose, gloves and flowers. 

“We must not pay over thirty-seven cents a 
yard for the lawn,’’ said Mrs. B. 

“And twenty yards must suffice,” added 
Fanny. 

“And, mother, you and I can make the 
dress.” 

“Yes. 
is that?” 

“Seven dollars and a half. Make it so that 
it won’t need an edging, Fanny.’’ 

“We'll ruffle and hem the ruffles. 
there is the cambric skirt. 
Nell, with just a broad hem ?”’ 

“Oh, nicely, think. You know best.” 

“No, we must have the tucks, the dress will 
be so plain. 
where about two dollars anda half. I must 
plan to do the tucking myself, evenings, by 
hand.” 

“Thatis ten dollars, already,’ said Eleanor, 
“and my boots will come to five dollars more. 
at the least calculation, and then the gloves. 
Why must they have so many silly, needless 
things? The sash, too, I had nearly forgot- 
ten that. Oh, dear! we cannot do it, it is too 
much. Think how much my books have cost; 


Set it down, Eleanor. How much 


But 


ful and honored member of society, he is only | and you won’t buy any new clothes for your- 
“i uunoticed drudge, whom nobody would | selves, but put it all on me, so that my feelings 
iiss but those who are dependent upon him | may not be wounded by looking so much 


plainer than the other girls. No! you sha’n’t 
make any more sacrifices for me; I'll leave 
school this term.” 

“And give up your prospect of teaching by 
and by,” exclaimed Fanny. “That will be 
throwing away too much Nell. No; we must 
hold on a little longer, mustn’t we, mother?” | 

“Oh, but you forget that Grace will have to | 
take her turn after me!’ 

‘Perhaps you will be able to help us by that 
time, Eleanor,’ said Mrs. B. 

“And your graduating fineries will do for 
her debut,” persisted Fanny. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t get asituation toteach under 
a year,” returned Eleanor, “one never does, 
and the fineries cost more than the graduation 
is worth. They come out of your flesh and 
blood and bones, and I should feel so unhappy 
to wear them. Then there is the ring. I 
don’t want it, there is no occasion for one, 
only that last year’s class had one. But they 
are talking the motto over already,so that is a 
settled thing, I suppose. Five dollars more, 
certainly; it is wicked! wicked!” she burst 
out. “No, Fanny. Father and mother and 
you sha’n’t deny yourselves to that extent for 
me. The free schools were never intended to 
bear so hard upon the poor. They exact usury 
where they have no right to, and more and 
more every year. Somebody ought to do 
something about it, for the sake of just such 
people as we are, for it is our class rather than 
the wealthy that they are meant tobenefit. I 
don’t care what the girls want, I'll wear just 
what I please; my figured organdy that aunt 
gave me, my black boots, and not a glove on 
my hands, and I’!l carry off the real laurels in 
spite of every one of them.” 

Fanny shook her head. 

“It won’t do, Nell, it would look just as 
though you owed them some grudge, or else 
as though you wanted to be conspicuous. If 
allare in white but you, just think how ab- 
surd you will appear. Don’t be troubled. 
We'll lay by a little at a time, each of us, and 
go without some things we can just as well as 
not dispense with. It doesn’t hurt anybody 
to make sacrifices, and you’ll more than pay us 
one of these days, you and Gracie, in your suc- 
cess as teachers.” 

Mrs. B. loves her daughters very tenderly, 
and well she may, they are good, pure, noble, 
generous girls. 

But is it really very selfish in me—like Mr. 
B., my husband is a clerk with but a meager 
salary—to be glad rather than otherwise, not 
only that I have no daughters to be led into 
temptation and sin, but that I have no daugh- 
ters to graduate from public schools, which de- 
mand, in the name of fashion, the very bread 
of the poor in return for the educational ad- 
vantages they receive? 

Do not pour out too freely the vials of your 
indignant wrath upon the heads of over-zeal- 
ous Catholics, who want to carry this fortress 
of our Republic by direct assault. We Prot- 
estants are driving it from within. Our worst 
foes are those of our own household. 


—<—— 








ABOUT DRESS. 


In a volume entitled “American Leaves,” 
by Rev. Samuel Osgood, I find the following: 

She is herself and not man, and she is made 
less effective then, instead of more so, by train- 
ing her to imitate man either in speech, man- 
ner, or costume. We believe in the petticoat | 
as an institution older and more sacred than 
the Magna Charta. 

Woman must notimitate man in speech. If 
meu talk reason, must Women talk nonsense ? 
If men are refined and dignified, must women 





How will it do, 


The bare materia! will cost some- | 


be coarse and low? Because all men go with- 
| out veils must all women wear them ? 


lowed to get under the feet in climbing stairs, 
fences, or mountains. 

But we want our ankles covered with cloth 
like the dress. Women should be clothed in 
such a manner that loafers will have no in- 
ducement to hang around windy corners in 
muddy weather to watch them. It is time 
women learned better than to be frightened 
at the senseless cry, “you want to be men.” 

It is said that “Women should try to please 
men.” We have been trying to please them 
for six thousand years, and have not yet been 
able to get out of the category of felons and 
fools. It seems to me that it would be wise for 
us to begin to study the laws of God and try 
to please Him instead of following the foolish 
whims of men who do not even understand 
the laws of their own being, much less ours. 

8. D. K. 








Ditson & Co’s Celebrated 
HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. - 


UNEXCELLED COLLECTIONS OF BOUND 
MUSIC. 
VOCAL. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG! 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG! 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG! 
WREATH OF GEMS! 
OPERATIC PEARLS! 
SILVER CHORD! 
SHOWER OF PEARLS! Duets. 
MUSICALTR EASURE! Vocal & Instrumental. 
VSTRUMENTAL, 
For Pts sOFORTE OR REED ORGAN. 
GEMS OF STRAUS ! 
ORGAN T HOME! 
PIANI T’S ALBUM! 
PIANOFORTE GEMS! 
HOME CIRCLE! Vols. 1. andl. 


Price of each Book, in Cloth, 33.003 in Boards, 
2.503 fine Gilt, 4.00. The above splendid books 
are perfect treasure houses of the best and most pop- 
ular music, being selected as the “cream” from an 
immense stock, 200 to 250 pages, full sheet music size, 
in each book. Buy these books for presents! In 
each book you get $25 worth of music. In the whole 
library, costing, qgocnding to binding, $35, $42, or 
$56, you will get Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
worth! 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo. Chas. H, Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 7ll Br'dway, New Yor?. 
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EVANS 
ngt 


Wherric. Hand Boo 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CincULATION RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, »ycentsincloth. Avidress 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. : 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 








tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 
The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 





| The petticoat a sacred institution! It would 

| be interesting to know when it acquired its sa- | 
! ered character? According to the Bible ac- | 
count, the Lord made coats of skins to clothe 
both Adam and Eve; so the petticoat must | 
have been one of man’s inventions. Since wo- | 
| men have dared to walk the streets without | 
veils, to sit at the same table and to partake | 
| of the same kind of food, to breathe the same | 
air, go to the same church and even study the 
same hooks, without becoming men, it seems 
to me, we might venture to dress our ankles 
decently. Uncomfortable, bedraggled skirts, 
and damp feet and ankles are not calculated | 
to lead ones mind to the contemplation of sa- | 
cred subjects. The woman who loses her pa- | 
tience if Bridget leaves a speck of dirt when 
she sweeps the carpet, or if she fails to dust 
every corner, cannot sweep and mop the 
streets with her nice dresses without feeling 
disgusted with the tyrant Fashion, who cum 
mands her to hide her feet—just as if women’s 
feet and ankles were not made precisely the 
same as men’s, and for the same uses. There 
is no more reason why men should have the 
exclusive privilege of wearing pantaloons, 
than that they should have the exclusive priv- 
ilege of walking out of doors. Women need 
comfortable and convenient clothing, not 
fur themselves alone, but for the good of all. 
Men have a better style of dressing the ankles 
than we. Why then should we not adopt it? 
Take off the draggled drapery six inches from 
the ground and let us have pants just like 
those which men wear, if these form the best 
dress for ankles that the wisdom of the world 
has been able to invent. Where men show us 
a good example in protecting health, let us 
follow it. Petticoats do very well in their 
proper sphere, but they should never be al- 








u 
Best ot company.— Daily News 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—J/lustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
eee ye and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

ar on the cause she has taken up.—#righton Ob- 
8 


erver. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its chiracter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 


| auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 


list of illustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 


their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the | 


Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction tc Miss Faithfull’s undertaking 
number appropriate’'y appeared with a touching and 
etic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
ueen.— The Observer. 
It is worthy of a place in every household.— West 
ern Flying Post. 

LSTA BLISUED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for 35.00, yearly subscription 

April 26 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ 
STATIONERY. 


All materlals for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English Note Paper and Envelopes, Int- 
ial Note Paper, Pens, &e 


FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment of Frames of al! kinds. 

Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 


It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- | 


arantee of good and true performance, and of the | 


The first | 


MATERIALS 


LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mas. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. 
This is a book full of romantic incident and instruc- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, In Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 
3o—1it 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or vesgesere condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

Sesing four years that our firm has beenesta! 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been su ; neither have ite neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, 
will have no ion to lain that we have not 
been considerate. 
OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 

(OvEeR BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 

Jan. 15 ly 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON & Co. 
DANSVILLE, N.¥. 











July 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Neos. 128 and 1298 d Ay corme 
Sik 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Facuity, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenuc, New Vork City 
Jy Pe. ; Jan.3 
LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 








M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's JovurnNat Office. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 


July 27. 





‘ . . . 
Mercantile Saving Institution. 
N?: 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
p All deposits made in this Institution commence 


drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 


mouth the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205 
say | express protection of depositors. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


| AGENTS WANTED 

: ; ; 

| Domestic Sewing Machine Oo., New York. 
DS 1s oad 


| MARSTON HOUSE, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


| Te” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
| Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
| the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
| ty rooms in connection with their long established 
| Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
| happy to accommodate their customers witb clean 
wel! furnished sleeping apartments Sep. 2. 


HAGAN’S 
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Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


| Ttis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
| feltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear 
ance caused by Heat, Fatizue,aod Excitement. Heals 
and removes a!l Blotches and P.mp!es, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


| Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depo& 
63 Park Place, New York. 
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Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 
—o — 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. R. ane 4 date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 

—9— 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.60 for each, we will give a Wil- 
eox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waoich the market 
price is $60. 

—_o—_ 
NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


—0— 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of thie 
Woman's Journat for sale. 
ition jum of a 
We call special attention to our new prem 
sixty Solis sowing-enachine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to ony 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2. 
each. 





AGENTS WANTED, 
To obtain subscribers for the Woman’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman’s 
JouRNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman's JounNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 











ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


eomposed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WJMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help- 
ing to defeat its opponents. 











THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

The prospects of Woman Suffrage grow 
brighter. The result of the Conventions which 
have been held during the past fortnight 
ehows conclusively that the Woman Suffrag- 
ists of Massachusetts really hold the balance 
of political power and can turn the scale, as 
between the Republicans and Democrats, so 
soon as their strength is fully organized. Look 
at the facts: Conventions bave been held in 
eleven towns, and Woman Suffrage Political 
Clubs have been organized in each, with an ag- 
gregate membership of about one thousand one 
hundred men and women, as follows: 

LAWTeENCE.... +0000 






North Brookfield. - 91 
DAES .o.cccccce - 67 
Worcester... . -183 
Newburyport, - 66 
Lynn.......+. Wl 
Babee. ccc sccccccccce -123 
Andover.......+.. ‘anes vecccccecnceses - 26 
I 6660 cetenee ceseancetes coecccekdl 
Heading... ..ccccccsccccccccsccoccsesces GS 
Ply Mouth... 0.6. . eee ceee eee cceeerenees - & 


ise. nctdvctevecs ere 1087 

Now if three such Conventions should be 
held weekly during the coming year, with sim- 
ilar success, the next election would find us 
with twenty-five thousand men and women, 
resident in one bundred and fifty towns and 
cities, thoroughly organized upon a principle, 
and pledged to help elect the friends of suf- 
frage and defeat its opponents. In the pres- 
-ent state of parties, without recognized issues 
and distracted by personal animosities, such an 
array would be positively invincible, and wo- 
men would be made voters, by act of Legisla- 
ture, in the next Presidential election. 

Gov. Washburn has just been re-elected by 
only twelve thousand majority over Mr. Gas- 
ton. But Gaston did not receive any consid- 
erable number of Woman Suffrage votes, be- 
eause he is not a friend of suffrage. Had a 
Woman Suffrage Democrat been nominated, 
instead, the Democrat would have been elect- 
ed and Gov. Washburn would have been de- 
feated. When the Woman Suffrage Political 
Clubs have twenty-five thousand members, 
no such mistakes will be made. 

There is no other reform question which 
will interfere with this fundamental reforma- 
tion in polities and society. Liquor prohibi- 
tion exists in theory, but it is a dead letter in 
every city of the Commonwealth. It cannot 
be enforced without the votes of women. So 
far as it is openly disregarded and defied, it 
is an organized system of hypocrisy, demoral- 
izing the police and inculcating disregard of 
jaw in the public mind. Labor Reform is di- 
vided in its councils and undecided in its pur- 
poses. It is, at present, only a latent discon- 
tent, unable to crystallize itself into a definite 
issue. 

Either the Republican party will adopt Wo- 
man Suffrage in 1876, or there will be a grand 
combination of all the elements of opposition 
against it, with Woman Suffrage and Anti- 
Monopoly as the leading issues. In the elec- 
tion in Illinois the farmers have just carried fif- 
ty-one counties, the Kepublicans fourteen and 
the Democrats eighteen. In thirteen coun- 
ties there were no party iseues. So far from 
there being a diminution of votes like that just 


| 


apparent in Massachusetts, the total vote is 
estimated at 350,000, which is 100,000 more 
than in the corresponding election in 1871. 
This increase is attributed to the greater in- 
terest of the people in the new issues. 

Now in the Granges there are already more 
than 100,000 women, and these women are vo- 
ters and office-holders in every Grange. In the 
Good Templars and other Temperance organi 
zations, there are, say, 100,000 more. In every 
Eastern, Northern aud Western State, there 
are thousands of women intensely interested 
in the enfranchisement of their own sex. 
Women are voting in Wyoming and Utah, and 
Woman Suffrage has received majority votes 
in one branch of the Legislatures of Lowa, 
Michigan, Maine and Wisconsin. Let Massa- 
chusetts grant Presidential suffrage to women 
and a coalition upon these issues in the next 
Presidential election will be inevitable. 

Now then, friends of suffrage, let us be up 
and doing. We have a whole year in which 
to work, and our success is certain. These 
“off years” in American politics are the seed 
time of reforms. Only let suffragists realize 
their opportunity and Woman Suffrage will be 
a leading question in the national politics of 
1876. Massachusetts is the standard bearer of 
the great American Republic. Impartial Suf- 
frage once established here, the Northwest will 
follow our lead—Impartial Suffrage and Anti 
Monopoly will sweep over Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa and Kansas, like a prairie fire, and Equal 
Rights for All will be the watch ward of the fu- 
ture. H. B. B. 


ILLINOIS GRACEFULLY ACCEPTS. 


The Legislature of Illinois, last winter, 
passed a law, making women eligible to vari- 
ous offices. At the first election thereafter, 
with a nice sense of fitness, women were put 
on the School Boards, both as Town and 
County Superintendents. 

The Rockland (I[il.) Journal, which lent 
itself heartily to the support of Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, gives the following interesting statement 
of her election. We give place to it most cor- 
dially, in the Woman’s Journat, as proof of 
the change in public sentiment, and of the 
real respect and loyalty which men will show 
to women, when the law holds them as equals. 

It is with peculiar gratification that the 
Journal is able to announce the election of 
Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter as Superintendent of 
Instruction for Winnebago County. This is the 
first time that an election has been held under 
the amended school law, permitting women to 
hold any school office, and right nobly and 
gallantly did the independent voters show 
their appreciation of that noble band of wo- 
men who are devoting their lives to school 
teaching, by electing one of their number to su- 
perintend the schools of the county. 

Mrs, Carpenter was elected because the gen- 
tlemen voting for her, believed she was the 
most fitting person to discharge the duties of 
the office, and at the same time, in the event 
of her election, it would give an opportunity 
of testing the question of Woman’s qualifica- 
tions to administer and perform the duties of 
an office ; of guiding and directing, instead of 
being guided and directed. 

The Journal did all it could to accomplish 
her election, and in advocating it we did so 
because we believed it right that a woman 
should hold the office and we wished to test 
the sense of the,public on this question. The 
result shows that the people are with us and 
endorse our course, notwithstanding both the 
other papers of this city opposed her election 
and openly took ground against her. 

It is just to Mrs. Carpenter to say, in this 
connection, that she did not seek the office, 
she did not even dream of being a candidate 
until she saw hernameannouncedinthe Jour- 
nal, and our avowal that we would compass her 
election if possible to do so by honorable 
means, 

Had any other of the many meritorious and 
successtul lady teachers of our county been se- 
lected as a candidate, we should have support- 
ed that one, with the same zeal and earnest- 
ness we did Mrs. Carpenter. We wished to 
test the question of Woman’s capacity for this 
position, not that we had any doubt of our 
own, but we wished to convince those who 
were “aimost persuaded” but still had linger- 
ing doubts. 

It is a gratification to the friends of the lady 
elected to know that she did not find it neces- 
sary to enter the canvass personally, and solicit 
votes, that what was done for her, was done 
in recognition of her well known and eminent 
ability as a teacher, and further, to secure her 
election, it was not necessary to misrepresent 
and traduce the characters of other candidates, 
as is so often the case in a canvass. 

In this election there has indeed been “an 
innovation in politics.” We have witnessed 
the surprising spectacle of an office seeking the 
candidate, and seen that candidate elected 
without her doing anything personally, and at 
the same time opposed by two public journals. 

It is no disparagement to the opposing can- 
didates, Mr. Stiles, and Mr. Felts, that they 
were beaten; they are both gentlemen of well 
known ability as teachers, and are men of 
worth, but Mrs. Carpenter's long and success- 
ful labors in our public schools and well known 
ability made her a rival that few could beat. 

We do not believe any person who voted for 
Mrs. Cerpenter will have occasion to regret 
his vote. 

Last Wednesday evening, after it was ascer- 
tained that Mrs. Carpenter had been elected 
Superintendent of Schools, her friends gave 
her an impromptu serenade. A number of 
them, accompanied by the Forest City Band, 
repaired to her residence, when the band gave, 
in its best style, Siegesrufe March and Tafel- 
rude Waltz. 

Hon. Anson S. Miller was then called on for 
a speech, and spoke as follows : 


Mrs. Carrenter:—Your neighbors and friends | 





associate, Mrs. Holmes, in opening here the Young 
Ladies’ Collegiate Lustitute. Your friends, while wish- 
ing you great success iu your new undertaking, were 
unwilling, it seems, that your connection with the 
public schouls should be eutirely sundered, and with- 
out your request or even knowledge, named you for 
the responsible position to which you have now been 
handsomely chosen. The position sought you, not you 
the positiou. Grarifying indeed is it to know tvat in 
the city aud precivet of your home, where you were 
best known. your majurity was the largest. 

Yesterday's election is a memorable era in the his- 
tory of Illinois, as it afforded the first opportunity to 
the voters of the state .oclevate Woman to public sta- 
tion. Responsive to the advancing popular sentiment, 
our General Assembly, at its last session, made wo- 
men eligible to schuol offices, aud now, at the first 
succeeuing election, Winnebago, like —y | of ler sis- 
ter counties, has viudicated the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature, by evecting a woman superintendent of her 
schools. We believe this ju-t and best, the opinion of 
those who think women uuat tor places of public trust 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Women are among 
the best educators of the young, and long have been, 
and they du more ia molding mind and character than 
men. Most of the school teachers of this county are 
highly eaucated women, many of whom are well 
qualived for this office of superintendent of schools. 

Uur election returns are at once a compliment to 
you personally, without detraction from the qualifi- 
cativus of your competitors, anda bappy expression 
of the spirit of sucial progress for the elevation of 
Woman, and the en.argement of her sphere of action. 
Houseuold affairs are nut necessarily tue limits of her 
duties. She is a member of society as well as of the 
famiiy, and her efforts in the educational and religious 
movements of the day are not incompatible with the 
faithful discharge of the sacred duties of her home, 
Her exertious aud influence are potent for good, and 
every Where saiutary in advancing the best interests 
of sdciety. ‘Lhe statutes of Iinvis, recognizing the 
rights aud capabilities of Woman, are Way marks in 
the course 0. enlightened legislation, — 

And now, Mrs. Carpenter, in conclusion, let me say 
that the propriety of the recent statute, and the ac- 
tion of the electors under it, will be tested by the 
ethiciency and excelleuce with which the lady superiu- 
tendenis, cuosen in the various counties, shaw dis- 
charge the duties of their office. Contidenuydo we 
trust that your succes: in superiutending our free 
scuvols will commend the law, and fuliy justify the 
high expectations of your constitucuts. 

Lxprersing the general Wish, we can all say; pros- 
perity tv our public echoo.s and the Superiuteudent 
elect! 

At the close of his speech the Judge was 
loudly applauded, and Mrs, Carpenter was 
called for by tue company. Although placing 
ber in quite an embarassing position to be 
called out under the circumstauces, she came 
furward aud addressed the audience iu the 
tulluwing neat and appropriate speech which 
was luucly cheered. 


JupGe MILLEK, Faienps AND CITIZENS.—It re- 
quires vo furmal announcement to assure me of your 
approval of the r suit uf tue recent election, at wuich 
line majority of the eiectors of our county saw fit lo 
Cart tueir irauchwe fur me, for the ofice of County 
Duperimtendent vt Schoois. May you never regret 
that Uie Legisiature has granted you power tou give to 
Wowan a superviring intluence over the educatiou 
of her children, I do net see any impropriety in a 
Wolnan’s Loiding this othce, inasmuch as tue Majority 
of Our teachers are Women, aud Mauy Of them, througu 
years of faituiu, labor, have proved them-elves wor- 
thy of being ideutiued with our educativnal interests 
iu a wider sphere. You perhaps remember heariug 
the argument made that wany will vote tor a woman 
bi cate the office is worth but Jittle. Af this is cou- 
ceded, | wish to cail your attention to the fact, that 
we have many women, turoughout our county, of 
biilliant iuteliects and fine Capacities for teacuivg, 
who are labvorivg with all the zeal and carnestuess, 
of their nature iu vur public schouls, for less than one- 
half the salary of this ufi.ce. ‘The statement has also 
been made that mauy will vote for a woman through 
“burlesque or micchief.”’ 1 believe the people of Win- 
nebago County have too much intelligence and seuse 
to place any person, wan or Woman, In @ position to 
superiutend the instruction of their children, through 
any such mutive. 1 accept the position, believiug 
you feel that your interests will be safe in_ my hands 
Probably the most of you are aware that I have uot 
sought tuis honor. I Lave not canvassed for votes, or 
eveu solicited the patronage of my most intimate 
friends, Whatever bas be u done iu my behalf bas 
been done voluutarily. My time and attention have 
been given to my rcho.], while the people have been 
left tu exercise their own judgme: t without any of my 
importuuing. When the arucle signed Citizen” ap- 
peared, announcing my nume as a candidate, it sur- 
prised me as wuch as you. I cousented to the use of 
my name in Lis connection Mure to test the public 
Opinion than trom desire to hold the office. 

You have by your actiun manifested your willingness 
to give to Woman places of trust in such fields of la- 
bor as experience has proved her adapted to. God 
grant that your first choice shall not be the one to turn 
the tide of pubiic opiuion on this subject. I have 
been told the positiou wili be dithcult for the first wo- 
man who occupies it. No doubt uukind and unjust 
criticisms will be made, but I feel to-night as I iook 
upon these plessant ai d encouraging faces, and listen 
10 this beautiful music, which uiways stirs emotions 
of the: oul, strong and brave to overcome difticulties, 
for | have the as-wasce that the sympathies of my 
friends will -u-tain me, so long as the duties assigned 
are faithfully di-charged. Suggestions or friendly 
criticisms will ever be thankful.y received. 

The band then gave the company two more 
pieces—scene trom Maritana, and Concerthaus 
Polka, At the close of these the company 
were invited into the house and partook of 
cake and coffee, which Mrs. S. W. Holmes, 
Preceptress of the Young Ladies Institute, had 
been preparing while the interesting proceed- 
ings were going on outside. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
HAVERHILL. 


The City Hall of Haverhill was filled on 
Thursday evening, by an audience of about 
eight hundred citizens who met at the call of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, After addresses by Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell and Miss Hulda B. Loud, 
books were passed through the hall and nu- 
merous signatures of membership were given 
to a Woman Suffrage Club. 

The interest and pleasure of the meeting 
were seriously diminished by a few rude boys 
in the gallery, who availed themselves of a free 
admission to indulge in noisy demonstrations. 
The disturbance was effectually stopped at the 
succeeding meetings by closing the galleries 
and securing the attendance of the police. 

On Friday afternoon, we hada very respect- 
able audience, composed principally of ladies, 
and in the evening the hall was crowded with 
attentive and appreciative listeners to hear 
Mrs. Campbell, Miss Eastman, Lucy Stone 
and others. Rev. S. B. Sweetser presided, and 
made the opening address. One hundred and 
thirty-one members were enrolled inthe Club, 
including Mr. A. J. Hoyt, Editor of the Bullet- 
in, Mr. Palmer, Editor of the 7'ri- Weekly, Mr. 
Spiller, Rev. Messrs. Sweetser and Lang, E. G. 
Dubois, Mr. Lancaster, Mr. and Mrs. Huse, 
Miss Clara Learned, Mrs. Hill, and other ladies 


, and gentlemen of eminent social position and in- 


have come this evening to congratu'ate you on your | 


election as Superintendent of Schools f r the county 
of Winnebago. Familiarly, and with no set forms of 
spee*h, we a eure you of our gratification, and tender 
you our hearty greetings 

Your successful teaching in the public echools of 
Rock ford for vears past, has been succeeded, the pres- 





ent year, by your private enterprise with your worthy 


fluence. A meeting of the Club was announc- 
ed for next Monday eveniug, at 7 30 at the 
Police Court Room for the election of officers. 

The question was evidently new toa ma- 
jority of those who were present at the open- 
ing meeting. But the curiosity speedily gave 





place to earnest interest, and when the evening 
meeting adjourned it was evident that a deep 
and permanent impression had been made 
upon the community, which will ensure effect- 
ive co-operation hereafter in the thriving city 
of Haverhill. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
READING. 


On Saturday afternoon, in spite of bad 
weather, an audience of about one hundred 
persons, of whom a majority were ladies, as- 
sembled in Lyceum Hall, Reading. 

At 2:30 the meeting was called to order by 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. Rev. E. C. Fairchild 
was unanimously elected Chairman and made 
a brief opening speech, in which he urged suf- 
frage asa duty which every woman uwed to 
her country and her God. Miss Eastman, Mr. 
Blackwell, Miss Loud and Mrs. Campbell then 
presented various phases of the question and 
the pledge of membership was passed through 
the audience. In the evening the hall was 
filled. Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Campbell and Miss Loud 
were the speakers, So great was the interest 
that the meeting did not adjourn until 10 P. 
M., and a large number of tracts were sold for 
distribution. Through the courtesy of the 
Superintendent of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, the express train from Lawrence 
stopped at Reading to convey the speakers to 
their homes. 

A Woman Suffrage Political Club was or- 
ganized, with sixty-two members, which will 
meet next Monday night at the small hall in 
Reading, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of business. A number of friends 
from the adjacent town of Stoneham were in 
attendance, and propose to organize a Suffrage 
Club of their own without delay. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
PLYMOUTH. 


Monday evening, Nov. 24, in the ancient 
city of Plymouth, about five hundre@ citizens 
assembled in Davis Hall. This audience, 
which exceeded the anticipations of our friends, 
was partly due to the favorable impression 
produced by the lecture of Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, in the Plymouth Lyceum course, on 
the Saturday evening previous. Rev. Mr. 
Knapp, who had engaged to preside, was una- 
voidably absent owing to illness in his family ; 
and, owing to a railroad detention, Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, was the only speaker pres- 
ent, at the opening of the meeting. But the 
lady was equal to the emergency, and before 
she had concluded her address, was reinforced 
by Rev. Jesse Jones of Abington, Miss Hulda 
B. Loud and Mr. Blackwell. At theinvication 
of Mr. Jones, the audience joined heartily in 
singing “My Country ’tis of Thee” in chorus. 
After addresses by Mr. Blackwell and Miss 
Loud, a Woman Suffrage Political Club was 
formed, by passing round a book for signatures. 

‘On Tuesday afternoon, Rev. Jesse Jones 
made a brief but admirable statement of the 
Woman’s claim, and called for questions or 
objections on the part of the audience. An 
old gentleman inquired why Christ had not 
selected women as his apostles, and feared that 
by bringing women into political life, we 
should tra 1 the els of Almighty 
Wisdom. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe replied to 
this objection, and showed the religious basis 
of Woman's Equality of Rights. Other speak- 
ers followed, and additional signatures were 
obtained. 

In the evening a larger audience gathered 
than was present the night before. Rev. Mr. 
Knapp presided, and, in a brief, emphatic 
speech, endorsed the movement. Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Miss Eastman, and others spoke. Hon. 
Tisdale White, of Plymouth, the recently 
elected Republican Senator, who has twice 
voted tor Suffrage during two successive years, 
as a representative in the State Legislature, 
was invited to express his views, and made an 
exceedingly happy extempore speech, which 
was received with great applause. Mr. White 
urged the extension of Suffrage to Woman, 
with a statement of reasons so clear and con- 
vincing that he seemed to carry the entire 
audience with him, and was greeted with 
hearty applause. Referring to the objection 
that ‘Women do not want to vote,” Mr. White 
reminded his hearers, that only six hundred 
men voted in Plymouth, at the recent election, 
out of sixteen hundred legal voters, and asked 
whether the thousand men who stayed away 
from the polls had thereby forfeited their right 
to vote hereafter ? 

It was announced that thirty-seven citizens 
of Plymouth had joined the Woman Suffrage 
Political Club, and a meeting was called, to 
meet at the hospitable residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. B. Spooner, next Saturday evening, 
for the election of officers. 

The approach of Thanksgiving has compell- 
ed a posponement of further meetings for the 
present. But the uniform interest and success 
with which they have been attended, is attest- 
ed by the results, and will afford an invaluabe 
precedent for future action. Let our friends 
throughout the country, utilize every future 
Suffrage meeting by crystalizing the interest 
awakened in the subject, by the immediate 
formation of Woman Suffrage Political Clubs. 

H, B. B. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
LYNN. 


Epitors WoMAN's JOURNAL:—The Wo- 
man Suffrage Political Club of Lynn met for 
organization on Monday evening, Nov. 24, at 
Oxford Street Church. Notwithstanding the 
unpleasant weather, upwards of thirty mem- 
bers were present. A committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers, and the meeting 
adjourned to meet next Monday evening at 
the same time and place. Copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL were distributed and several 
subscribers were ubtained. We hope soon to 
report a list of new subscribers. Yours re- 
spectfully, A. B, PERCIVAL. 


—_—<—— 


THE UNIVERSALIST AND WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Dear Journat.—I have of late seen in your 
columns several criticisms of the Universalist, 
in which the editor is represented as opposed 
to our cause, or at least as using the influence 
of his paper for its injury. 

As a Universalist, tor the sake of justice and 
the honor-of my own denomination, I beg 
leave to say a few things concerning the atti- 
tude of the denomination, and especially of 
the Universalist toward Woman’s Rights. 

From the nature of the case, every Univer- 
salist must, if true to his professsions, be in 
favor of justice to Woman. Believing in the 
infinite value of every human soul, that all, 
without regard to sex, color or condition, are 
children of the All Father, all beloved by him, 
all alike endowed by him with the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, both in 
this world and the world to come, the true Uni- 
versalist must necessarily be in tavor of equal 
rights fur ali men and women. 

The Universalist denomination is, among the 
sects, what the Republic is among the govern- 
ments, and the minister who advocates Woman 
Suffrage is simply making one application of 
those great principles which he is pledged to 
maintain. Universalism includes Woman’s 
Rights, and, therefore, we ought to expect this 
denomination to be foremost in the efforts 
made for the Enfranchtsement of Woman. 
This expectation has been to a great extent 
realized, 

Among the first colleges to welcome women 
to its advantages, was Lombard University at 
Galesburg, Ills. Our Theological School at 
Cauton was the first in this country, and per- 
haps in the world, to admit women on the 
same terms with wen, for although women. 
had previously studied theology at Uberlin, yet, 
as they were not allowed to read their essays 
with the rest, they were not admitted to the 
full privileges of divinity students. 

All our institutions of learning, with one 
solitary exception, are and have always been 
open to women. At the present moment wo- 
men are being educated for the ministry at the 
expense of the denomination. The only instance 
I have ever heard of in which a religious sect 
has used its educational fund for such a pur- 
pose. Ourdenomination was the first to accept 
the ordaining of women to the ministry as a 
part of its ecclesiastical policy, and the fact 
that already, we number some six or seven or- 
dained women preachers, besides many others 
who are licensed, and that all these find par~ 
ishes ready and waiting tor them, shows that 
the action was not premature. This denomi- 
nation was the first to appoint Women as mem: 
bers of councils and committees for the ordain-- 
ing of ministers and the government of the 
church, 

Among the advocates of Woman’s Rights 
may be reckoned almost the entire body of the 
Universalist people, with every one of our 
best and most talented ministers. 

Among those ministers who, from the first, 
have advucated not only Woman's right to the 
ballot but her admission to the professions and 
the various businesses of life, we find the pres- 
ent editor of the Universalist. 

Years ago, when some of the women, now 
most prominent in our suffrage organizations, 
were still unconverted to the doctrine of Wo- 
man’s enfrnchisement, this man gave his per- 
sonal influence in its behalf. Ata time when 
wowen pastors were all unknown, at least in 
New England, and when women preachers 
were scarcely heard of and Woman's Rights 
seldum mentioned, the writer of this article 
came, a stranger, without influence or friends, 
to the editor ot the Universalist (the paper being 
then called by a different name, though the 
editor was the same asatpresent). Shesought 
advicein obtaining a settlement as pastor of 
church in the vicinity of Boston. 

Sowe men would have laughed to scorn an 
idea which, at that time, was novel and seemed 
preposterous, but this man gave words of en- 
couragement and friendly suggestion. And a 
few months later, at Weymouth, Mass., he 
assisted in installing the “first woman ever 
installed as pastor in the Universalist denomi- 
nation or in any other denomination in Massa- 
chusetts.” From that time to this he has given 
friendly words to the cause, vindicating Wo- 
man’s right to labor and to the ballot. If he 
has at times been led to criticize the action of 
various suffrage organizations, or to dissent 
from individual women, he has done so rather 
from friendly interest, than from opposition. 
He has shown at least that he was not indiffer-- 
ent; he has spoken not against Woman Suf- 
frage, but against some of its advocates. 

In doing so he has done no more than the 
Woman's Journav has done in criticizing as it 
sometimes has done, the words or actions of 
Mrs. Stanton or Miss Anthony ; no more than 
others have done in criticizing that phariseeism 
which, in the opinion of many, has separated 
women and therefore weakened them. 

His judgment of the women may be entirely 
different from mine or from that of the editors 
ofthe Woman’s Journat, but that is a mere dif- 
ference of taste; not unfaithfulness to principle. 
He may have given erroneous views of the ac- 
tion of individuals or of organizations; that is 
his want of information, not opposition to the 
cause. 

He has, at times, sought to account for the 
want of enthusiasm in the cause and has given 
wrong reasons, attributingit to anything but 
the true source; thatis his want of logic; a 
failing often manifest in the masculine mind, 
but one which may exist at the same time with 
a sincere devotion to principle and an earnest 
desire for the triumph of truth. 

It is a sad fact, in the present stage of civil- 
ization, that the secular press is to a large ex- 
tent governed by money and the desire for 
patronage. Hence it often panders to a cor- 
rupt public sentiment. A new and unpopular 
cause is apt to be misrepresented, caricatured 
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ASUNDER. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Why thou art set apart from me, beloved, 
Why the seas lie between us and the land, 

Why through the wilds of all life’s mountain passes 
We walk alone, I cannot understand. 

For thou wast mine and I was thine, beloved, 
In the far depths of being soul met soul; 
Yet some light threads of ci t. and 

Have caused whole ocean depths twixt us to roll. 
And nevermore, through time and change, beloved, 
Can we two walk together, heart to heart, 
But like two stars within their separate orbits, 
Must we two walk together, yet apart. 
And none shall know thee as I knew, beloved, 
Through all the wide and varied world of men, 
None claim such spirit kinship with thy being, 
All find one side thy life beyond their ken. 
And I as much alone shall walk, beloved, 
Upthe dim Alpine hights of life, where gleams 
The afterglow of feelings which have faded, 
And passed into the doubtful world of dreams. 
And all that I shall know of thee, beloved, 
Will be those glimpses dim but rich and deep, 
Which we shal! sometimes have each of the other, 
Within the still and shadowy halls of sleep. 
We cannot change what Destiny hath written, 
And we must go our ways, by sea, by land, 
But why, through all the ways of life, beloved, 
We walk alone, I cannot understand. 
WEEDS. 


BY LYDIA L A. VERY. 


ry 
“= 





We call them weeds ; the while with slender fingers 
Earth’s wounds and scars they seek to cover o’er; 
On sterile sands where scarce the rain drop lingers, 
They grow and blossom by the briny shore. 
We call them weeds ;—did we their forms but study 
We many a secret might infolded find; 
Each tiny plant fulfils its heaven-taught mission, 
And bears the impress of Immortal Mind. 
We call them weeds ;—-the while their uses hidden 
Might work a uation’s weal, a nation’s woe, 
Send through each wasted frame the balm of healing, 
And cause the b)ood with youth’s quick pulse to flow. 
Weeds—yet they hold in bonds the mighty ocean! 
Their slender threads bind firm the sandy shore; 
Navies may sink amid its wild commotion, 
These humble toilers ne'er their work give o’er. 
And who shall say the feeblest thought avails not 
To bind the shifting sand upon life’s beach? 
Some heart may treasure what we've long forgot, 
The faintest word some soul with power may reach. 
—Transcript. 


THE VOICELESS. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES, 


We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber ; 
But o’er their silent sisters’ breast 

The wild flowers who will stoop to number? 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy fame is proud to win them: 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 
Nay, grieve not for the dead alone, 

Whose song has told their heart’s sad story ; 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 

The cross but not the crown of glory! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 

O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 

On nameless sorrow’s church-yard pillow. 
Oh hearts that break and give no sign, 

Save whitening lips and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine, 

Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses : 
If singing breath or echoing chord 

To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 


PLAYING SCHOOL. 


Six in a row on the doorsteps there, 
Nice little school-ma’am, prim and fair, 
Funniest noses, dimpled chins— 

Listen awhile! the school begins. 


Classes in ’rithmetic, come this way, 

Why were you absent, Mary Day? 

Now, Miss Susan, what’s twice four? 

Maybe it’s ’leven—maybe more. 

Johnny, don’t blow in your brother's ear, 

Stop it! or 1 must interfere! 

Say your tables—now begin; 

“Trustees’’ might come dropping in! 

What would they ever say to us, 

Finding schoo! in such a fuss? 

Baby Jennie, how is that? 

D OG, dear, don’t spell cat! 

Terrible boy! your face is red— 

Why will you stand upon your head? 

Class in spelling, that will do; 

Here’s certificates for you. 

Faces as pure as the morning sun, 

Voices that ring with harmless fun; 

Sweet is the lesson you impart! 

Sweet! and I learn it all by heart. 

Six in a row on the doorstep there, 

Nice little school-ma’am, prim and fair— 

Free of this world and all its pain, 

Would I could join your school again! 
- New York Mail. 





AURORA; 
OR, 
THE COMING WOMAN. 


By Hannah M T. Cutler, M. D. 


CHAPTER L 
SMOKEOPOLIS AND ITS IRON MAN. 

Imagine a smoky city, whose tall chimneys, 
reeking with coal gas, fill the air with sooty 
darkness. The whirr of machinery, driven 
by that imprisoned demon steam, forever 
struggling with his fate, and in his very strug- 
gles serving men, as though compelled by en- 
chantment to be obedient to their will, inten- 
sifies the somber scene. Often, however, the 
mysterious giant gets the better of his cap- 
tors, and makes sad havoc with their best. laid 








schemes. Vesuvius itself is not more unrea- 
sonable and destructive in its most desperate 
moods, than this bridled demon when he 
breaks his bands. 

But to compensate for the dark and dingy 
atmosphere, and the constant din, luxurious 
homes rise on the surrounding hills; and soft 
words of love, and ravishing music, and festal 
life, make the swart mill-owner fancy himself 
a prince; and his wife and daughters, for 
their very contrast to himself, seem almost 
superior beings. 

The people of Smokeopolis had lived many 
years in this State, no one dreaming of an in- 
version of the prescribed order. The man 
earned the money; the wife and daughters 
spent it freely. Sometimes he grumbled be- 
cause they had no consideration for his pocke 
ets, but spent as though he had the magic 


‘lamp in his hands; still, his pride was tickled 


by their wild extravagance. 

And surely, with the fires that never went 
out by night, and the ceaseless throbbing of 
the engines, and the incessant toil of a multi- 
tude of men, had not this iron man more than 
the power of the old magician? The woman 
heard the remonstrance, stood in awe of the 
power, managed to conquer at every defeat, 
and only made bim feel that he was ten times 


more the slave when he sought to rebel. 
* * &* * & & 


Hugh Sutton, one of the great millionaires, 
one of the upper-ten among iron men, had 
declared to his daughter Aurora that he be- 
lieved she would want the moon the next 
thing, to hang to her chatelaine, and a plume 
from the Aurora Borealis for her bonnet, by 
next winter. He did not, for his part, see 


‘| what made women so exacting and unreason- 


able. There was Ned, his only son, a steady- 
going fellow, now able to superintend the 
drafting of patterns, and in due time he would 
understand the whole business. What could 
make the difference between boys and girls? 
Why, as a child Aurora was twice as quick as 
her brother, and he did not see why she had 
grown up to be only an expense aud a bother. 
But he patted her shining, brown hair, and 
kissed her all the same. 

Aurora listened to this half-playful, half- 
earnest sally, and bit her beautiful lips till the 
crimson stain dyed her delicate handkerchief. 
The consciousness that this was more than 
half true, made the sting all the keener. She 
could have parried almost anything better 
than this. 

What was her life good for? What noble 
purpose lay before her? 

When her father had gone to his office she 
went to her chamber, and for hours revolved 
these questions in silence. 

What was life to her as a young woman ? 

She was just home from “Vassar,” finished, 
according to the popular idea. She had not 
been altogether spoiled by a false position, 
for her father and mother were both genuine 
people, and the germ of her life had begun in 
the truest of love and purity. Therefore there 
was capacity for something grand in her na- 
ture. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE ROOTS OF LIFE. 


We like-to dig down to tke roots of things 
and study first principles, for the rust does 
not grow without water, nor the flag without 
mire. 

Hugh Sutton had attained his present po- 
sition through honest industry, and the wise 
use of the advantages that lay around him. 
He had in early life been apprenticed to old 
Adam Ray, the owner of the small foundry in 
the then little village of Smoky Hollow, now 
grown to the civic dignity of Smokeopolis. 

Adam and his wife were plain, Orthodox 
Friends, and lived with their people on terms 
of true Christian fraternity. They had 
amassed wealth slowly, but had laid a broad 
and sure foundation. No sons had followed 
their union, and Anna, the only daughter, 
was a delicate blossom that ha. come late in 
life, and the old man guarded her as the apple 
of his eye. 

But whoever saw a single apple in the Hes- 
perian Gardens that some one did not desire 
to pluck it? Anna was much sought after by 
young Friends, but, strange to say, her heart 
was prone to follow earthly vanities, and her 
soft, blue eyes bashfully sank before the earn- 
est gaze of young Hugh Sutton, who only 
dared to worship afar off. He worked with 
her image before him by day, and dreamed of 
her by night, until the subtle mystery of love 
had interpenetrated their souls, and each be- 
came conscious of the other’s passion long be- 
fore words were spoken or vows pledged. 
However foolish it at times seemed to hope, 
yet this aspiration made a man of Hugh. 

He set his heart to do the best for Adam 
Ray, even as Jacob thought to please Laban 
by his service. He never felt his toils a bur- 
den, never resented any exactions from his 
employer. Indeed, he seemed to have fallen 
upon asort of conscious belonging to Adam 
Ray that could alone have made his life what 
it was in those years—a song of joy. 

Some people seem born to realize their life 
dreams. Adam Ray would never have con- 
sented to let Anna marry out of the Meeting; 
and Hugh Sutton had so much maply pith in 
his nature, that he would not have joined the 
Meeting for the sake of his own life. But in 
the midst of his growing prosperity Adam 





Ray fell sick, and did what hundreds of other 
men have done—died without making any 
provision for the management of his affairs, 
other than the law provides for all intestates. 

His poor wife Hulda was quite stunned by 
the blow, from which she never recovered. 
When she heard the sound of the bell calling 
together the mill hands, she sent for Hugh 
Sutton and asked him what was to be done. 
He informed her that he supposed the mill 
must be stopped till there could be a sale of 
the property, and some new manager could 
take up the work. At any rate, her cousin, 
Miles Gardner, had ordered him to call the 
hands together and inform them that, for the 
present, they were discharged. He would see 
that there was an administrator appointed, 
and an inventory made ofall the property, 
and he supposed in due time there must be a 
sale. Such was Miles Gardner’s message. 

Hulda thought for a moment, and then 
turned to Hugh. 

“Thee knows pretty well how the business 
was conducted, Hugh ?” 

“Yes, 1 think so. Friend Ray trusted me 
with the management when he went to last 
Yearly Meeting, and was quite satisfied on 
his return.”’ 

“I mind it, Hugh. He said thee had done 
well. I do not think he would wish the 
works tostop. It is now mid-winter, and the 
people would be left to suffer, I fear, if we 
should follow Miles’ advice. I will see him, 
and we will consult together in this matter. 
Thee may go to the men and tell them that 
we shall want them again next week. In the 
meantime, here is a sum of money for their 
immediate wants. It is my own private prop- 
erty, and I have a right to bestow it,” she 
added, as she saw a question in Hugh’s eye. 

He obeyed her directions, and in a few days 
business was arranged; but, to save trouble 
about the appointment of a guardian, and all 
that sort of nonsense, Hugh had suggested to 
Anna the simple and easy way of marrying 
him, and thus saving much expense and 
trouble. The mother seeing the endless per- 
plexities of the law, accepted the proposal as 
one calculated to relieve her of all difficulty. 

Thus Hugh Sutton, at twenty-five years of 
age, found himself virtual owner and controller 
of the business of Adam Ray, deceased, under 
the new name of the firm of Ray & Sutton, 
but in half a year the loving wife followed her 
husband, and the whole estate passed into the 


hands of Hugh Sutton. 
*~*x# + # & & 


Thus Aurora Ray, as the baby was named, 
was the living poem of his life. She early 
manifested that she was grandly endowed 
with beauty. She had the soft, pearly tints 
that made Avna’s face so delicate, but there 
was a fuller rush of life into her whole being. 
Her features told of stronger will and more 
positive passion. The clear carnation of her 
cheeks was only hightened by the pure white 
of neck and brow. Her eyes were like her 
fathers—a cool, liquid gray. You almost felt 
that you were looking into fathomless water 
when you looked into their depths. They 
were large, but deep-set, under the clearly- 
arched brow, so delicately but distinctly traced. 
Her nose was like that of a Diana, in whose 
sensitive nostrils you catch the pride that is 
not quite disdain. Her mouth was ratber 
large, but, like Cupid’s bow, in shape, and 
sensitive with varying expression. Her chin 
was full aud strong, but deeply cleft with the 
most seductive dimple. Her hair was a pale, 
golden brown, which readily conformed itself 
to the fluffy mode so much affected at this 
period. In babyhood and little-girlhood, it 
had been like an aureole round her cherub 
face. 

In short, Aurora was a large, royally beau- 
tiful woman, aud we will not deny that she 


knew it as well as her father. 
Ss ee ee 2 ® 


The morning on which we get our first 
glimpse of this child of happy fortune, she 
had been planning with one of her dear 
friends for a grand entertainment, the most 
original, and, of course, the most expensive 
that had eve. been given in the town, and her 
appeal to her father had been for carte blanche 
for the occasion. 

While she had rattled on, confiding to him 
her schemes, a faint, far-away vision of Adam 
aud Hulda Ray had seemed to float before 
him, in contrast with this child, whose sump- 
tuous tastes he had delighted to gratify; and 
his half-truthful, balf-bantering words had 
scarcely seemed his own as he uttered them. 
How had he spoken to her of being exacting 
and unreasonable. He would hasten to re- 
pair it, and she should have more than she de- 
sired. He would send to Tiffany’s and order 
her a most exquisite set of diamonds, an or- 
der which he immediately made out and sent 
by the afternoon mail. He hurried home 
early and dressed for dinner, so as to have 
half an hour’s leisure befure the family meal, 
for he must make his peace with the child or 
he could never be quite at rest. 

Cuarter IIL. 
IN THE BOSOM OF HIS FAMILY. 

The mill-owner, after attending to some im- 
portant matters connected with a new project 
just on the tapis, returned to dinner, determin- 
ed to more than atone for the careless words of 
the morning. 

As Hugh Sutton entered by one door, Au- 


rora came in by the other, and both stopped for 


a sumptuous seat for her father,and, taking him 
by the hand, seated him, and kissing him in 


her old frank, childish way, and saying to her- | 


self, “My father is a kingly man; I wonder if 
there are any more like him in these days, or | 
did they break the mould and cast it away.” 

“Well, Sunbeam, what is it,” said her father, 
drawing her down upon his knee, and putting 
her arm round hisneck. “Shall I send for the 
roc’s egg, or a ring from Saturn to make 
peace with the child?” 

“Now, father Hugh, how can you be so 
naughty? You know your ‘little girl never 
thought an unreasonable thought in all her life. 
But, really and truly, father, you hurt me 
this morning. Am I only such a worthless 
piece of trumpery as you represented—con- 
suming what you and Ned earn, and never 
adding by a feather’s weight to the sum of hu- 
man good? ‘Tell me truly, father dear, what I 
am good for.” 

“What are you good for,tobe sure? What 
a question. Why, you are good to look at as 
any apple blossom ; good to hear as any sing- 
ing bird ; good as any poem that poet laureate 
ever wrote or minstrel ever sung.” 

“Hush! you naughty man; you teasing flat- 
terer. Arn’t you ashamed of yourself?” said 
she, putting her hand over his lips. “I want 
to know if my life is really of no value. And 
I have been thinking since morning that it has 
not, so far, been of much more account than a 
flower in the garden. What is there before me 
during the long years to come? Is awoman’s 
life really of so little account ?” 

“My child,” said her father, tightening the 
clasp of the arm that encircled her waist, “we 
can only estimate the value of some things by 
thinking of what we should be without them. 
Think of my life without you. There would 
be wanting all its fragrance and its beauty. 
You are the perfection of my happiness, the 
crown of my love, the written poem of my per- 
fect marriage with the dearest and wisest wo- 
man in the world. I often say in my heart, 
‘What shall Ido when some man covets my 
jewel, and wins her from me?” 

“Just as you did mother Anna,” said she, 
patting his cheek and kissing his forehead. 

“Yes, Sunbeam, I am jealous of Eustace 
Loyd, and such splendid fellows.” 

“Not one of them fit to loosen your shoelock- 
et, my sovereign,” said the artful girl. 

“But,” she continued, “I am not quite satis- 
fied. I want to know more about the uses and 
responsibilites of life. I have talents—I know 
it. I haveathorough education—I know that, 
too. I have glorious health, also, and I want 
to use my best powers in the best way. Now 
tell me what is the best way.” 

Hugh Sutton was a little troubled with the 
eagerness of his child. He wished he had not 
invoked such spirits from the depths of her na- 
ture. He felt that they could not be easily laid, 


Cuarrer IV, 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 

The opera-house of Smokeopolis was ‘‘crowd- 
ed with the beauty and fashion of the city,” 
to quote from the leading daily of the time. 
On the platform sat the President of the Wo 
man’s Suffrage Association, one of the first 
women in America who had graduated from a 
College which accorded to women the same 
educational rights with men. She was short, 
rather thick set, but not grossly so, plainly 
but becomingly dressed. Her soft, brown hair 
was combed smoothly away from her broad 
but rather low forehead; her face was round | 
and ruddy, but with a certain fineness of 
mould that bespoke culture. Her gray eye 
was clear and penetrating, but soft; her nose 
a little retrousse, denoting an inquiring turn of , 
mind; her mouth beautiful in the modeling, 
but still more beautiful in its expression: | 
There was not a trace of acerbity in her face, | 
and her voice was soft and musical as an 
Eolian harp. Indeed, the whole charm of the 
woman seemed concentrated in those sweet, | 
fluent tones. By her side sat her husband, a | 
clear-headed, shrewd business man, whose pos- | 
itive character was clearly written over his 
firm, expressive face; no weakling to be or- | 
dered about by a shrewish woman, but an ally | 
to be depended upon when once his convic- 
tions became decided. 

There, too, was the woman whose poetic | 
soul had given to the nation the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic ; and as she sat there, looking 
as with the eye of a prophetess into the future 
of our nation, one almost read in the finely- 
moulded face, the Psyche-like widening of the 
nostrils, the half-haughty, half pathetic curl of 
the lips, a new rendering of the inspired words : | 








“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord.” 

There were others, too, upon that platform, 
who had wrought for the uplifting of the lowly 
and the help of those cast down, who might 
have sung anew the song of Miriam, or the 
sublime triumph of Deborah. 

Well to the front of the audience sat our 
friends, the Suttons, a family group that would 
have attracted attention in any land. The 
stately form of the great mill-owner, dressed 
with exquisite propriety; the delicate, moth- 





erly beauty of Anna Sutton, set off by velvet 
and furs, and those exquisite touches of taste 





the royal beauty of Aurora, whose pure color, 


a moment to take in the whole effect of the oth- | untouched by any paint or powder, was like a 
er; then Aurora glided forward and arranged 


damask rose blended with the lily, her dress of 
the richest material that Lyons’ looms could 
weave, or dainty Parisian hands could fashion, 
yet all without pretense, challenged every eye. 
By her side sat a young man, whose dark, olive 
complexion, and clear but rather melancholy 
eye, almost indicated foreign origin. You 
would have said his nature was tropical; yet 
there was force rather than passion indicated 
in the firm compressed lips. Occasionally he 
would suddenly raise a strong, shapely hand, 
and dash back the sweeping mass of straight, 
black hair from his high, pale forehead. This 
was young Dalton,the new overseer, whom it 
had pleased Aurora to take into immediate 
consideration. 

There were many other families equally dis- 
tinguished, for Smokeopolis is a city renowned 
for its large, princely-looking men, and its fair 
and graceful women, so that our friends the 
Suttons are only typical of a large class, and 
not necessarily exceptional. 

At eight o’clock the house was packed to its 
full capacity, and Miss Foreman, a lady who 
had long been known to the people as a very 
efficient teacher, as well as a most faithful 
daughter and sister, came forward and called 
the meeting to order, introducing Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, the newly-elected President of the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association, and representing 
the wisely conservative forces of the move- 
ment. 

As the little woman laid aside her bonnet 
and mantle, and came forward, the audience 
welcomed her with cheers. Then came the 
hush, and then the soft, clear tones of the wo- 
man filled the house, and played among the 
heart-strings of that great audience. All list- 
ened, but who could tell whether it was a poem 
of the ages, or an argument for the grand con- 
summation of that justice whose finest essence 
is love, whose one flower, perfect in perfume 
and beauty, after the growth of the unknown 
centuries, must be equal suffrage, which simply 
means an equal guaranty for all right, and 
not, as many imagine, a license for all wrong. 
It was not an attempt to pluck up the founda- 
tions of society and engulph the family altar 
in its ruins. No; it was to build it up on those 
sure foundations of justice and equality that 
defy revolutions, and laugh at the decay of 
centuries. The corner-stone is equal justice; 
the keystone of its majestic arch, equal love. 

As the audience hung breathless upon her 
entrancing tones, it might have been questioned 
whether these people had known how to mar- 
shal their forces, for surely a set of fanatics, 
women who wanted to unsex themselves, dis- 
contented wives, and luckless old maids, whom 
nobody cared to woo from the paths of virgin- 
ity, could not have many such advocates as 
this. 

When she had closed her brief address, anoth- 
er speaker was introduced, a strong, plain wo- 
man, such as Western life often develops. Her 
thoughts were bold, her utterances clear, her 
arguments terribly logical. Many a lawyer, as 
he listened, felt that he would not like to cope 
with her at the bar. There seemed no phase 
of law that escaped her; no judicial decision 
no point that she has not read and clearly di- 
gested ; no wrong the outgrowth of legal sub- 
jection that she had not searched out. And yet 
she, too, left on the audience the impress of a 
great, motherly heart, pure and unsullied from 
large contact with the world, and capable of 
the grandest self-abnegation, and many a sold 
ier on the battle-field had almost worshiped 
her name. Out of the clearly-defined state- 
ment of law, and usages which in time have 
the force of law, Aurora Sutton drew conclu- 
sions hitherto undreamt of in her careful life. 
Now and then she laid her ungloved hand on 
her father’s sleeve, and lovked into his face, 
which often expressed a kind of defiant assent. 

One thing in particular arrested her atten- 
tion—the difference at common law between 
the property rights of husband and wife. Her 
innate sense of justice led her to recognize the 
fact that the disfranchised woman could be no 
match for the enfranchised man. Then, too, 
anotherthoughtintruded. There were her fa- 
ther’s workmen, many of them foreigners, just 
naturalized, but of course unfamiliar with our 
public men and measures, Were her father 
and her brother to be removed, her mother and 


| she would have no vote, and consequently no 


political influence. 

Two or three other speakers followed and 
then the whole was concluded by a few exquis- 
itely molded sentences uttered in the most re- 
fined and lady-like manner by the poetess, 
whose thoughts had stirred the heart of the na- 
tion : 

“In the beauty of the lillies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me; , 
As he died to make men holy, let us live to 
make them free. 
Our God is marching on!’’ 

This rang through Aurora’s heart. <As the 
audience passed out into the solemn starlight 
she heard some one near her saying to his 
neighbor : 

“Well, how would you like to have your 
fiancee one of these suffragists ?”’ 

“I think we should part company instanter,”’ 
was the reply. 

Aurora recognized the voice—it was that of 


that only the most faultless millinery can give ; | Eustace Loyd. 
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[The foregoing extracts are from the open- | a stop to the traflic carried onin them. The 


ing chapters of a very excellent, and charm- 
ingly interesting story, about to be published 
in the Cincinnati weekly Times. 
written especially for that paper, by Mrs. Cut- 
ler, President of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 


Association, and will be continued in each is- | pling or intemperance” within the city limits, | 
It will do good missicn- 


sue until completed. 


| 


petition is as follows : 
We whose names are underwritten, ladies 


It was | of the City of Springfield, respectfully call 


upon you for the immediate suppression of all 
“ale, beer and porter houses, and all houses or 
places of notorious or habitual resort for tip- 


and we invite your attention to the 199th sec- 
tion of the Municipal Code, which we believe 


ary work for Woman’s cause, and the Times | expressly clothes you with this authority. 


containing it should be largely circulated. 
Send to the publishers of the Times, Cincin- 
nati, O., for specimen copies and terms. Eps.] 





YOUNG LADY CLERKS. 


A London paper says: “The experiment of 
employing young ladies as clerks in an insur- 
ance office has been tried and found eminently 
successful in the case of the ‘Prudential,’ on 
Ludgate hill. For more than a year and a 
half the little band, beginning with ten, now 
reaching to thirty-six in number, and intended 
to be still further reinforced, has been working 
steadily, and giving entire satisfaction to the 
managers. The rooms allotted to them are 
light and airy, separated altogether from those 
occupied by the male clerks in the establish- 
ment, and furnished with convenient chairs 
and desks. The lady clerks, who are of vari- 
ous ages, from eighteen to thirty, seem to en- 
joy excellent health and spirits, and are unani- 
mous in agreeing that regular employment, if 
moderate, is peculiarly salutary. They are 
exclusively ladies, strictly so called, the daugh- 
ters of professional men. They arrive from 
their various homes at Ludgate hill at 10 a. m., 
stop work for an hour at 1 o’clock, and leave 
the office at5 p.m. Several holidays in the 
year are allowed. The work is chiefly a sim- 
ple kind of copying, requiring only careful at- 
tention, good handwriting, and intelligence to 
decipher names of persons and places—the 
Welsh one especially affording a limitless field 
for conjecture. The salary of these ladies is 
small, beginning (inclusive of certain fees) at 
£32 per annum, and being raised £10 each 
year upto £60. It would appear, however, 
that there are abundance of candidates to be 
found for each chair: and of course, as the 
work is as well done as by male clerks, the 
advantage to the company must be very great 
indeed. It should be added that all directions 
for the work pass through the hands of a lady 
Superintendent. 

We think the “Fraudulent,” Insurance 
Company would be an appropriate name for 
acompany that takes the intelligent, skilled 
labor of ladies, and returns them but a pittance 


of what it is worth. C. C. B. 
AN UNPLEASANT LADY-KILLER. 

A notice of Rhoda Broughton’s “Good-bye, 
Sweetheart,” published in the North American 
Review a year ago, contains the following: 

“Paul is a woman-hater, big, ugly, middle- 
aged, and poor, with a long nose, a yard of 
scarlet beard and a sulky temper.” For these 
reasons Lenore loves him at sight. 

“Paul is a legitimate descendant of Jane 
Eyre’s Mr. Rochester, and, like his ancestor, is 
a surly, disagreeable, ungainly brute. Why 
have the Rochester family taken so strong a 
hold on the female imagination? One of them 
can be found in almost every woman’s novel 
since Miss Bronté gave birth to that type of 
lady-killer ; the reason is, we think, pace Susan 
Anthony and Mrs. Howe,—that ‘every woman 
needs some one to keep her in order,’ and they 
all know it. A woman without a man to 


manage her is ‘unsexed and wofully astray ;’ | 


women like a master; we might even say that 
they like to be bullied by a masterful man. 
“We thank the authoress for this, that her 
heroine is ‘a real woman, with blood that tin- 
gles, and pulses that throb; not the epicene 
creature, who seems to have become the Amer- 
ican ideal, in whom sex is of as little conse- 
quence as it is in mules; who thinks there is 


By the provisions of the 199th section of the 
Municipal Code, under the 5th head—Porter 
Houses, &c.—Councils of incorporated cities 
| are authorized : 
| To regulate, restrain and prohibit ale, beer 
and porter houses or shops, and houses and 
places of notorious or habitual resort for tip- 
pling or intemperance. 

Mrs. Stewart accompanied the presentation 
of the petition with an address, using strong 
language and indisputable facts and arguments, 
to impress upon the minds of the gentlemen 
the extent of the evil of intemperance in our 
midst at the present time, and the rapid strides 
it was making among the young men of the 
city, who are, through this agency, going to 
ruin. Mrs. Stewart claimed that the business 
was illegal and illegitimate, and ought to be 
suppressed. The lady had no faith in the li- 
cense law. We have in Springfield seventy- 
five or more saloons, each doing its share in 
the work of destruction. Close them up, and 
our beautiful city would become famous, the 
country through, as a temperance town, and 
desirable as a place of residence to the best 
classes of people. Men of means and intelli- 
gence would be attracted here from all quar- 
ters; property would materially increase in 
value, and our prosperity be assured from that 
| hour. Mrs. Stewart said that she had been 
| approached by women, in agony because of 
| their sons who frequent these places. One 
who had walked the streets at the midnight 
hour, in search of her son, had said that many 
an unsuspecting mother would be surprised if 
she could look into these places, as she had 
done, and see who were there. Some had pro- 
posed to take the law into their own hands 
and execute summary justice by “cleaning out” 
the pestiferous holes, but they had been with 
difficulty dissuaded from such a course as sure 
to injure only themselves. The times are hard 
and money very scarce. Why not stop this 
tremendous drain and worse than waste when 
money is so much needed for the necessaries of 
life. Mrs, Stewart said that, while she spoke, 
many good men and women all over the city 
were praying for the success of the movement, 
and closed by appealing to the Council to earn- 
estly, and carefully consider the petition. 

Mrs. Guy, was then introduced, and present- 
ed a supplementary petition to the same effect 
as the first, bearing the names of sixty ladies 
and gentlemen, also leading citizens, making 
some remarks in so doing, of a fitting nature. 

Mr. Thomas moved to refer the petitions to 
a select committee of three members. Mr. 
Smith wished to refer to the Police Committee. 
Mr. Thomas’ motion was carried, and the 
President named that gentleman, Mr. Stewart, 
and Mr, Grant, as such committee. There- 
upon the ladies retired, and Council proceeded 
with regular business.—Spring/field O. Republic. 
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WOMAN IN INDIA. 





Dr. Duff, of Calcutta, in an article in the Jn- 


something coarse in robust proportions, and | dian Female Evangelist on Indian Womanhood, 


vigorous health ; who prattles of “purity,” and | 


“womanhood” and “her great work.” 


We do not know but these interesting pas- 
sages were noticed at the time, and went the | 


rounds of the newspapers, but our own atten- 
tion has but just been called to them. If they 
were never before brought to light, it must be 
because the readers of the North American are 
not the kind of persons apt to be interested in 
third or fourth-rate novels like that in ques- 
tion, and skip reviews of them, which seem to 
be decidedly out of place in our ablest, and 
most prominent quarterly. We should think 
that the editors who admitted such twaddle, 


most graphically and thrillingly portrays her 
pitiable condition, Our limits allow us to re- 
fer to only a few of his statements. She is 
| compelled at the age of ten years, or earlier, 
to marry the husband her father selects, and 
her marriage is a signal for immediate seclu- 


sion, Of course the poor can not shut up their 


| women, but as soon as one grows rich or re- 


| 


would be haunted by the ghosts of Webster | 


and Everett, and shake in their shoes at 
thought of Emerson and Lowell and Norton, 
and in the presence of every subscriber. 

We think it but right to apologize for hav- 
ing pointed out a vulgar fallacy in the last par- 
agraph quoted. 





THE CITY FATHERS VISITED BY THE 
MOTHERS. 


The City Council Chamber of Springfield, 
Ohio, at the regular meeting of the municipal 
legislature last ( ‘Tuesday ) evening, was the 
scene of a remarkable proceeding. Remarka 
ble in some points of view, and in others, not 
atallso. Just before the commencement of 
business, a delegation of about twenty-five wo- 
men, representing the wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters and sisters, of our fair city, appeared, and 
were assigned seats in the lobby of the house. 
After the usual routine of opening had been 
accomplished, a member announced their pres- 
ence and moved a suspension of the rules of 
Council in order to give the visitors an audi- 
ence. The motion was carried and, stepping 
within the bar, Mrs. E. D. Stewart proceeded 
to address the members, stating that she held 
in her hand and would present for the consid- 
eration and action of Council, a petition signed 
by over six hundred women of the city, pray- 


_ ing Council to use all means in their power to 


close the liquor saloons in the city, and to put 


spectable, he begins to hide his female relations 
from public view. A high wall around his 
compound and an inner apartment, exclusively 
for the use of women, proclaim his rising for- 
tunes. Away from the street, all respectable 
females must live in dingy, prison-like apart- 
ments, with the smallest possible number of 
doors, which through their narrow bars, admit 
no sight-seeing but such as is afforded by the 
firmament, or a stagnant tank, or an ill-culti- 
vated garden. A stray female may, occa- 
sionally, penetrate into a zenana, men never, 
excepting —to use an Irishism—they be the 
small boys of the family. It is even thought 


improper for a husband to have any social in- 
' tercourse with his wife during the day, and 





sbe is never suffered to eat with him. Thus 
deprived of personal liberty, seldom conversing 
with strangers of her own sex, and never with 
men, no furniture to care for, no clothes to 
make or mend, no fancy work to interest them, 
no music to practice, no letters to answer, no 
books to read, they are doomed to an ex- 
tremely dull, monotonous and uninteresting 
life. Much of their time is spent in drowsing 
and sleeping, in smoking and chewing the betel 
nut, in playing cards and other games, and in 
quarreling and abusing each other. If a stran- 
ger meeting a respectable Hindu, should inquire 
for the wife and family of his new acquaintance, 
it would be considered as an insult, never per- 
haps be torgotten and not easily forgiven. 
Hence, under this system, there are millions | 
of mothers, but not a single wife, in the noble, 
Christian sense of that term. 

And yet the very goal and acme of misery 
is reserved for widowhood. For this state, 
there is no pity, no compassion, no sympathy. 


| played the quadrille from Orphee. 





It is believed to be a curse, inflicted for some | 
preeminent guilt, contracted in some former | 
birth. Widows are regarded and treated as 
accursed by the gods, and he who helps to | 


make them suffer, supposes he is furthering the 


purposes of heaven. As soon as the husband 


HUMOROUS. 


A thorough washer woman—Sal-soda. 


Why are bolting politicians reliable? Be- 
cause they always come to the scratch. 


Some ignoramus asks whether Darwin’s 


dies, the widow, though she may be only a | ehoice. 


child of seven years, or under, is divested of 
her ornaments, and she is not allowed to retain 
them, even as precious memorials of the past. 
She must wear only coarse garments, and feed 
on the coarsest and scantiest fare, never eating 
more than one meal per day. She must not 
even lie upon a bed. Two days in a month 
she must maintain a strict fast and not even 
moisten her mouth by swallowing her saliva. 
One ceases to wonder at the thousands who an- 
nually preferred, in days gone by, the short- 
lived agonies of the funeral pile to the life-long 
agonies of dishonered widowhood. 
WOMEN IN BURMAH. 

The condition of Women in Burmah is in 
striking contrast with that of her Hindu sisters. 
“From time immemorial,” says Dr. Mason, a 
Baptist missionary at Burmah, ‘‘has she been 
in full possession of all the rights that ‘the Wo- 
man Rights Associations’ are compassing heav- 
en and earth to obtain. The wife is the treas- 
urer and keeps the cash. When money is 
wanted, the husband goes to the wife, not the 
wife to the husband. The women do the most 
of the trading, superintend the farms, advise 
in law matters and occasionally help their hus- 
bands on the judicial bench. Married women 
often trade independently of their husbands, 
and can acquire and hold property in their own 
names. They can sue; and be sued; and 
whenever they are weary of their husbands, 
they can obtain legal divorces on no stronger 
plea than ‘incompatibility of disposition.’ 
Notwithstanding the masculine features of fe- 
male society in Burmah, they are not incompat- 
ible with commendable female traits.” Their 
books thus characterize a good wife. “She 
knows when her husband is hungry, and that 
he may eat, puts before him the best food in the 
kindest way ; and dresses him becomingly, see- 
ing thathisclothes are not old or dirty. As 
friends consult each other regarding their mu- 
tual profitand happiness and assist each other, 
she, having consulted her husband, lends her as- 
sistance and looks on, and behaves to her hus- 
band’s relations as to her own, and does not 
dispute his authority; and if he goes to the 
chief’s house or other places, she waits till his 
return, and eats not the meal till she eats in 
company with him.”—Morning Star, Dover, 
N. H. 


 BELIGERENT LADIES. 


Two ladies who keep a hotel at Bristol, | 


England, were recently brought suit against 
by a farmer forinterruption of right of way 
through their land, and for an assault made 
upon himself and one of his “hands.” The 
testimony of the farmer, one Smith, was as 
followe: ‘‘Mrs. Rudman hit straight out from 
her shoulder with her clenched fist, and struck 
me in the face. She repeated this three times 
She also raised her foot, and kicked me more 
than once on the arm—that was through the 
gate—bruised me very much and making me 
sore fora week. She then seized my walking 


stick, wrenched it from me, and struck me | 


severaltimes on the neck and shoulders. I 
never touched her, but told herif I was doing 
wrong she had her remedy.” George Alford, 
farmer, shared no better fate, for he, while 
assisting Mr. Smith, received ‘‘one straight 
from the shoulder of Mrs. Rudman on the 
mouth.” |Much laughter. ] 
who you be hitting?” said the farmer. “Yes,” 
said the lady. ‘“ ’T was me,’’ said the farmer. 
“T know it,” said Mrs. Rudman; “you’ve no 
business here ; (ll give you another if you 
don’t go. [Renewed merriment.] Mary, go 
and fetch my big knobbed stick; I'll show 
them whether they havearight here.” [Peals 
of laughter.| They did not wait forthe knob- 
bed stick, but retired from the position, and 
left the ladies victors of the field. The verdict 
was for only 40s and costs. 


BAD BARGAINS. 


The French papers give a diverting account 
of the shopping experiences of a lady, lately 
deceased, named Anna Deslions. One day at 


the Hétel des Ventes she took a fancy toa | 


landscape by Carat, which, as she happened to 
be in funds, she bought for 22,000 franes. Her 
friends told her the picture was not worth the 
money, anu though not exactly of that opin- 
ion herself, she was frightened into selling it 
for 16,000 franes, with which she bought a dia- 
mond bracelet. Thereupon her acquaintance 
said she had been robbed, and that many of 
the supposed gems were but paste. That 
evening the bracelet was exchanged for a pair 
of ear-rings, at a loss of 3000 francs. When 
returning from the jewelers she saw a minia- 
ture chalet in the window of a toy-shop, and 
was forthwith overcome by a violent desire to 
take a trip to Switzerland. Eight days later 
the ear-rings followed the bracelet, and with 
the 11,500 frances resulting from their sale, she 
purchased a chalet at Interlachen. A clock 
“Vive 
Paris! the lady cried; ‘there is no place like 
Paris!” The chalet was sold for 5000 frances, 
with which she purchased some bronzes, sup- 
posed to be antique, but worth some 300 francs 
—a price they fetched when sold at the Hotel 
des Ventes fifteen months after. 


“Do you know | 


When was beef tea first mentioned in his- 
tory? When King Henry VIII. dissolved the 
papal bull. 

Two little girls were comparing progress in 
catechism study. “I have got to original sin,” 
said one, “How far have you get?” “Me? 
Oh, I’m way beyond redemption,” said the 
other. 

At the examination at a schoo! not far from 
London a young tyro in declamation, who had 
been told by the teacher that he must gesticu- 
late according to the sense, in commencing a 
piece with “The comet lifts its fiery tail,” 
lifted the tail of his coat to a horizontal posi- 
tion, causing roars of laughter. 


A little four-year-old boy, just beginning to 
learn the catechism, and who bears a striking 
resemblance to his uncle, was asked by his 
mother, ““‘Who made you?’’ 

He answered, “Dod made me.’’ 

“In whose image ?” 

“Uncle Jim’s,” answered the boy. 
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This favorite little HOLIDAY BOOK, on Tinted 
Paper, bound in Fine Muslin, with Gilt Titles and 
Gilt-Edged Leaves, and beautifully illustrated, spar- 
kles with poetic brilliants, and is replete with pleas- 
ing prose, and useful miscellany 


GREE NEED osn0 ence coccveevees 50 cents. 
To the Trade, Cash .. . 37 
100 Copies, as 35 





Larger quantities at special rates. 
Putup in Fancy Boxes, One Dozen ina Box. 
cae Copy mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE A. COOLIDGE, 
44 Temple Place, Boston. 
Trade supplied by Book Jobbers and News Companies. 
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"> $75 to $250 per month, si 


+2 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
| IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine willstitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. . Price only $15. Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours, It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
| pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
@® penzes, or a commission from which twice the 
QO#mount can be made. Address SECUMB & CO, 
Boston, Mass.; /ittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, lil., or 
<q St. Louis, Mo. 
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PAIN-KILLER! 


FOB OVER THIRTY YEARS 


Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer 








S--- 


HAS BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY OF CLIMATE, 
AND BY ALMOST EVERY NATION KNOWN 
TO AMERICANS. 





of the missionary and the traveler, on sea aud land, 
| and no one should travel on our lakes or rivers with- 
out it. 

| Ithas been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
| other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
| this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
| merits of the Pain-Killer; but while some extol it as 
a liniment, they know but little of the power in easing 
pain when taken internally, while others use it inter- 
nally with great success, but are equally ignorant of 
its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
family medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
used in all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
wide-spread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 
It is a purely vegetable compound, and perfectly safe 
| in unskillful hands, 

After thirty years trial it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons 
of the highest character and responsibility. Physi- 
cians of the first respectability recommend it as a 
most effectual preparation for the extinction of pain. 
It is not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsurpass- 
ed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the great 
| cities of India, and other hot climates, it has become 





the Standard Medicine for all such complaints, as | 


| wellas for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
| kindred disorders. For coughs and colds, canker, 
| asthma and rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved 
| by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 
Beware of Imitations. 


j 
| The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists | 


throughout the United States and foreign countries. 
(a Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1.00. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Propricters. 
No. 136 High Street, Providence, R. IL. 
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natural selection is any better than Hobson’s | 


It is the constant companion and estimable friend | 


| ‘Put your Money where it will do the most Good 


CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


Now is the Time for the Fall Trade. 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 
In 155 New England Papers, Three Months 


FOR SIXTY CENTS 


Per Inch PER MONTH, each paper; this list includes 


23 Papers in Maine, 
22 Papersin New Hampshire, 
22 Papers in Verment, 
72 Papers in Massach usetts, 
16 Papers in R. Il. and Conn. 


For full list of papers send to 


| T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS, 


4,675,480 FOR $400.00. 


EVANS’ 
SELECTED LIST 


RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY AND 
AGRIOULTURAL 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Offers the very best inducements to all advertisers 
who want to their money 
WHERE 1T WILL DUO THE MOS7 GOOD. 
It consists of 75 of the CHOICEST family news 
| pers in the country, and is declared by an SL deostioe 
who is now using it to the extent of about $5,000 to 
be the very best list he has found after a critical ex- 
amination of all competing ones. 

The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4,675.480.) 10 
| lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost over 
$520.00. I guarantee to do it for $400.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space. 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 


T.C. EVANS, Adveriising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Boston, 





IF YOU WANT SOME 


CHEAP ADVERTISING 


I will put your advertisement, tomake ONE INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NE WS- 
PAPERS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENTS 
PER PAPER. 


40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents, per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 

FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER, 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 

For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 

| For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 

| For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 

| IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 

| IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 

| IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST, 


| ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE. 
AND DOIT 

AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


with the Subscriber, 
TT. C. EVANS, 
106 Washington Street, Boston, 





Who will give more advertising for less money, and 
do it up in a more systematic and persistent manner 
than any other agent in New England. 
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Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bot'les will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold 4 all druggists. Price $1, or six 





Send for circular. 





| bottles $5. MRS. LINUS BELCHER, 
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THE RELATION OF WOMAN TO HER DRESS. 


BY REV. CELIA BURBLEIGH. 


Looking over the subjects to be considered 
by the Congress, ““The Relation of Woman to 
her Dress,” strikes me as one of the most im- 
portant. In the very phrasing of the subject, 
there is something significant. It is not dress 
in its relation to Woman, but the relation of 
Woman to dress, and this was no blunder, no 
accident of phraseology ; it denotes a state of 
things that actually exists. Dress bas become 
the primary, woman a secondary fact. Where- 
ever she appears, whether in public, or private, 
the interest centers in what she has on. You 
ask a friend to describe to you the entertain- 
ment which he attended last evening; he will 
tell you what was said and done by the men, 
and what was worn by the women. When 
one of our popular female lecturers started on 
a professional tour, an agent went in advance 
of her, and distributed through the towns 
were she was to lecture, handsome bills de- 
scribing her elegant costumes. Another, with 
whom I remoustrated for appealing to the 
eyes rather than the brains of her hearers,said ; 
“so far as the majority of men and women 
are concerned, it pays better to please their 
eyes than to improve their minds, or to touch 
their hearts. No woman can succeed as a 
lecturer, who depends solely upon the excel- 
lenee of her thought.” 

I should be loath to accept this as absolutely 
true, and yet Iam sure there is a great deal 
of truth init. Thus many a woman coming | 
before the public with her profoundest con- 
victions, has had the mortification of finding, | 
in the reportof the meeting, ten lines devoted 
to her dress and personal appearance, for one | 
devoted to her thought. The truth is, it has | 
been so long expected of women to address | 
themselves to men’s eyes that they do not know | 
how to meet them on any other plane. We | 
have adjusted ourselves to the low estimate 
of a rude Age, and are content to appeal to | 
men’s senses, to depend for our success in | 
life, not so much upon our qualities of mind 
and heart, sweetness of disposition, high mer- 
al character, as upon personal attractiveness ; 
and the most deplorable thing about it is that 
we do not feel the degradation of being esti- 
mated at this low rate. 

A man of character and large attainments, 
to whom I once made the complaint that men 
did not make women the sbarers of their 
thought, responded somewhat sharply, “That 
is more your fault than ours. When a woman 
advertises the fact to all beholders that her 
highest aim in life isto look pretty, we should 
be very churlish not to bestow upon her ‘the 
compliments she has taken so much pains to 
earn. When fine culture and high thought 
are the first considerations in a womuan’s 
mind, men will know it. We zhall always 
seek women, and of course, on the plane 
where they are most likely to be met.” 

I believe what this man said was true; I be- 
lieve there are men, all over the country, who 
feel the need of such companionship as 
thoughtful and good women could give them; 
who would gladly share witb such women the 
best thought of their lives. But our social | 
machivery and, above all, tbe dress of Woman | 
tre a barrier to such companionship. 

We cannot make up our minds to forego the | 
delight of being bewildering. We insist upon 
surrounding ourselves with the glamour of 
sex. We have quite sunk out of sight the 
common humanity of men and women; the 
ninety and niue points in which their destiny 
and interests are identical, and make promi- 
nent in all the relations of life the one fact in 
which they differ—that of sex. No one thing 
has tended so largely to produce this result as 
the dress of women. 

The dress of men is subordinate to the con- 
venience and comfort of men. It protects, 
but does not imprison them. It has never 
mutinied, and subjugated their manhood, tak- 
ing possessisn of them body and soul. 

But this is precisely what the dress of Wo- 
man has done. Making her too helpless to 
compete with man in the work of the world, 
too feeble to take care of herself, or even to 
discharge properly the special duties which 
nature imposes upon her, too self-conscious 
to meet man on the high plane of her human- 
ity, his peer and co-worker, it has delivered 
her bound hand and foot into his keeping; to 
be provided for, taken care of, protected and 
petted. 

This is the best destiny that she can aspire 
to, when sheltered and cared for bv good 
men; the worst is when she becomes the vic- 
tim of bad men’s lust, the creature of their 
pleasure is one that might well make the an- 
gels weep. 

The primary purpose of clothing is the pro- 
tection of the person ; incidentally, it is an ex- 
pression of the character of the wearer, and 
in the case of women, a strong plea is made | 
for it, as a means of cultivating the love of | 
the beautiful. 

In the dress of men we must admit that | 
the first and second of these objects are fully | 
met. It is easily adjusted to changes of tem- | 
perature, and affords protection against severe- 
ly cold weather without impeding the action | 
of any vital organ, or interfering with free- 
dom of motion. While, in the choice of fa- 
brics, and variety of styles, there is room for 
the exercise of individual taste, opportunity 








skirt lying some inches upon the ground, | 


/ease of adjustment, and healthfulness, it is 


| enfranchisement of Woman. 


for the expression of individual character. 
The qualities insisted upon are a due regard 
for health and comfort, facility of adjustment, 
adaptation to the need of the wearer. 

From the comfortable blouse and panta 
loons of the laborer, to the elegant evening 
dress of the man of fashion, it is characterized 
by fitness, solidity and good sense. And how- 
ever the style may vary from season to season 
it rarely infringes upon either health or com- 
fort. The outlines of the figure are neither 
distorted by compression nor swelled out into 
balloon-like deformity. 

But no such principle of fitness attains in 
the dress of women. With all its complica- 
tions of piece upon piece, and fold upon fold, 
with all its lacings and buttonings, and hook- 
ings and pinnings, the prime object of cloth- 
ing is not achieved, the person is not ade- 
quately protected. The problem for winter 
garments, one would suppose would be how 
to secure the greatest possible warmth with 
the least possible weight. But we seem to 
have read the problem backwards, and to be 
intent upon the greatest possible weight with 
the least possible warmth. For years past, the 
lower limbs, clad in flimsy materials, have heen 
imprisoned in a steel cage, or hoop, and over 
this have fallen the heavy skirts, securing not 





dinate her dress, instead of being subordinated 
by it, before she is fit to be a citizen of a free 
government. She cannot compete successful- 
ly with men in the industrial arts or in the 
professions, while so large a share of her time 
and thought must be given to personal 
adornment; while her dress, from the dainty 
boot that compresses her feet, to the hat 
perched upon the braids of her back-hair, is a 
care and a weariness. Thestrength, the time 
and the thought of women, are so heavily tax- 
ed by the present style of dress, that it is ut- 
terly impossible for them to attain to the best 
womanhood. By it they are dwarfed in body, 
perverted in mind, paralyzed in soul; made 
false to themselves and to the great trusts 
confided to them. I tell you, my sisters, it is 
not by “The Gospel of Good Gowns” that the 
world is to be saved; but by a pure, sweet wo- 
manhood, noble, unaftected, seeking not its 
own, with hands washed clean from selfish- 
ness, unencumbered with petty details of per- 
sonal adornment, but quick to succor those 
who are in need, strong with the strength of 
God for human uplifting. When I think of 
the work women might do for themselves, for 
men, for humanity, and then realize how their 
possibilities are dwarfed, their aspirations 
paralyzed, their higher powers laid away in a 





warmth, but makivg an admirable funnel for 
the cold air. For the present season, Fashion 
says, “no hoops,” an advantage in point of | 
‘warmth, but a disadvantage so far as ease of 
locomotion is concerned. In fact, with the 





sepulcher, I long for the divine word to be 
spoken that shall reacb this dead and buried 
woman)ood, and command it to come forth. 
I think we women who claim to be thinkers, 
reformers, philanthropists, are criminal if we 
do not take this matter into serious considera- 





heavy trimmings that are in vogue, and the 


walking becomes too laborious to be indulged | 
in without ivjury even by the most robust. | 
With almost innumerable ligatures in the 

shape of bands pressing upon, and impeding | 
the action of vital organs, with a weight sus- 
pende 1 from the bips that no man could carry 
about his work for an hour without weariness, 
and the feet incased in shoes that not unfre- 
quently are real instruments of torture, never 
a suitable covering, can we assume that the 
purpose of clothing is adequately met? I will 
say nothing of the corset, no woman in these 
days dresses tightly, they all assure us they do 
not, and we are, of course, bound tw believe 
them ; but there is a simple illustration of the 
effect of pressure upon the muscles to which I 
will call your attention. Many of you are in 
the habit of wearing finger-rings. They are 
not tight, they slip on and off quite easily; 
but if you will examine your hands you will 
find that every finger, upon which aring is 
habitually worn, is smaller at that point than 
the correspondivg finger on the other hand. 
It is said that Nature abhors a vacuum; it is 
certain that she abbors ligatures and limita- 
tions ; she shrinks away from them, and seeks 
freedom as a prime condition of the full use of 
her creative energy. But while the dress of 
women is inferior to that of men in fitness, 


even more expressive of the character of those 
who wear it. The dress of men does not more 
clearly express power, freedom, sovereignty, 
than does the dress of women, weakness, de- 
pendence, limitation. The flimsiness of fabric, 
the wultiplicity of details, the want of adapta- 
tion to any end of comfort or convenience, 
are all sadly suggestive; while its obtrusive- 
ness, the persistence with which it challenges 
attention, and insists in every company upon 
being the central fact, is no less so. It be- 
speaks, not a grand, self-poised, tranquil wo- 
manhood, assured of its own worth and 
worthiness, relying upon its intrinsic excel- 
lence, and with an honored and clearly defined 
place in the world’s regard, but anxiety to 
please, a consciousness that personal appear- 
ance, not sterling quality, is the thing that 
tells; the sense of a position so insecurely 
held, that the least inattention to detail, the 
slightest departure from what is customary, 
will endanger it. And yet, what this dress ex- 
presses, is not ail to the discredit uf women; 
far from it. What quickness of observation, 
what facility of adaptation, what a grasp of 
complicated details does it require, especially 
with limited means,—and few women have 
large means to follow the fashion—to be al- 
waysin the mode! But she who does this 
must give her mind to it. The woman of for- 
tune may evolve her wardrobe from her purse, 
the woman without fortune must evolve hers 
from her brains. 

You remember Plato’s grief over the noble 
youth who devoted himself to the arts of 
horsemanship, instead of acquiring the science 
of statesmanship, and performed feats that 
astonished all beholders. “Expect no praise 
from me,” said tbe sage: 

“With indignation I survey 

Such skiil and judgment thrown away; 

The time profusely squandered there, 

In vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well employed, at less expense, 

Had taught thee honor, virtue, sense, 


And raised thee from a coachman’s fate 

To govern men and guide the State.’’ 

I believe it is with a similar feeling that 
wise and thoughtful men think of the time 
and thought which are expended upon the 
dress of women. 

A day or two ago, I stood on a platform in 
your sister city of Brooklyn, advocating the 
I believe the 

ballot to be her right, essential to her well be- 
| ing, and yet, even the ballot can do little for 


| her, unless she can somehow be emancipated 





from the tyranny of clothes. She must subor- 


tion; if we do not make our influence felt in 
staying this great evil. We are rapidly be- 
coming a nation of invalids. A large propor- 
tion of the women of the country are already 
unfit for the duties of maternity, while the 
prevalent style of dress and habits of living 
are rapidly converting the young men to the 
notion that a wife is too expensive a luxury to 
be indulged in, is filling the land with celibacy, 
with discontented single women, and young 
men drifting farther and farther away from 
the home iufluences that would be their salva- 
tion—nor can I forget that the dress of wo- 
men has much to do with consiguing hun- 
dreds of young girls every year to that Inferno, 
over whose gate is written, ‘‘Who enters here 
leaves hope bebind.” And this result comes 
not alone, nor mainly tbrough inordinate love 
of dress on the part of women, but quite as 
much through the demoralizing influence of 
that dress upon the minds ofmen. This may 
seem an unfounded assertion. We have been 
accustomed to think of the dress of women as 
unhealthful, inconvenient, absurdly compli- 
cated, extravagant, but we have not thought 
of it as immodest, and yet, the very fact that 
it emphasizes the distinctive features of the 
feminine organization, that it is full of sensu- 
ous suggestions should have taught us that it 
is so. 

What can we say of the padded busts and 
protruding bustles but that they are immod- 
est, while the imprisoning skirts proclaim 
he)plessness and suggest mystery, and when 
these are raised in crossing a street, or getting 
into a carriage, daintily tucked and embroider- 
ed underclothing catches the eye and fires 
the imagination. You remember the oriental 
story of the fisherman, who found among the 
fish in his net a strange casket which he had 
drawn from the bottom of the sea. He was 
admonished not to open it; but curiosity, for 
some men have curiosity, got the better of his 
prudence, the brazen lid was lifted, and forth 
came, awid clouds of smoke that darkened the 
land, a terrible genii, before whose face the 
tisherman fled, wild with terror, regretting too 
late his rashness and temerity. 

In the depths of man’s nature lie strong 
forces, implanted there by the Creator for a 
wise purpose; not meant to be lightly evuked, 
but to be under the control of a pure heart 
and a resolute will. 

As woman needs the help of man to subju- 
gate the material world, to share with her the 
realm of thought and science, equally does 
Man need the aid of Woman in the realm of 
morals. He has a right to expect from her 
habitual appeal to his higher nature, protec- 
tion against his lower self. But what becomes 
of the garrison when the allies turn traitor? 
when they who were set to guard the gates 
open them to the enemy ? Quite unconscious- 
ly, but none the less surely, the thoughtless 
daughters of fashion have called forth a genii, 
before whose face they may well flee affrighted, 
one that darkens the whole moral atmosphere 
and fills thousands of homes with heartache 
and despair. 

It is the humanity common to both men 
and women that should be expressed in the 
dress of me; and women. The great fact in 
which they are identical, rather than the 
special one in which they differ. Diversity of 
costume there should undoubtedly be to meet 
the demands of different occupations, to suit 
varied conditions and circumstances, but na- 
ture indicates no such broadly marked differ- 
ence between the dress suitable for men and 
that suitable for women as we find existing to- 
day. One of the worst things about the dress 
of women is, that it is a perpetual confession 
of helplessness and inferiority, a constant ap- 
peal to man as a euperior being. He is never 
allowed to forget his lordship, that the earth 
is his and the fullness thereof—women incluc- 
ed. 


Meanwhile devotion to it on her part, her 
absorption in it, to the exclusion of higher in- 
terests, seem to justify him in taking it for 
granted that she is capable of nothing better. 

On the ugliness of Woman’s dress one might 
well grow eloquent. Judged by any true 
standard of taste or beauty it is an utter fail- 
ure. That we do not feel its ugliness is be- 
cause we are used to it, and it is perhaps a 
merciful provision that we are so constituted 
that we can get used to anything. But let 
apy cultivated and candid person—man or 
woman, I care not which—take astand on the 
corner of Broadway and Tenth Streets, divest 
himself as far as possible of the colored spec- 
tacles which custom puts upon all eyes, and 
consider the dress of women with reference to 
comfort, healthfulnessand beauty. If, aftera 
half-hour’s cbservation, he gives his verdict in 
favor of it as a suitable dress for rational hu- 
man beings, I will never say another word 
about it, though I shall still beg to be excused 
from wearing it. I believe that Woman, like 
Man, was meant to have free and unrestricted 
use of all the powers, physical and mental, 
with which she was endowed by her Creator, 
but her dress is an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of such freedom. 

I believe that she, like other human beings, 
was meant to be a biped; but dressed as she is, 
she cannot go up stairs, climb a hill, or get 
into a carriage without using her hands as 
well as her feet for purposes of locomotion, 
and so becoming practically a quadruped. I 
believe she was meant to be at least as cleanly 
in ber habits as men, but I have yet to see the 
man who would consent to have his coat- 
skirts trail a foot upon the ground, and to car” 
ry about upon his person the filth of the street. 
I believe woman was meant to be a noble hu- 
man being, as much mistress of herself and 
her surroundings, as man is master of him- 
self and his surroundings, and I enter my 
protest against a style of dress that makes her 
everywhere his inferior, everywhere depend- 
ent upon him. I believeshe was meant to do 
her share of the world’s work, manual, moral, 
intellectual, and to have her share of its hon- 
ors and emoluments; but the removal of her 
legal disabilities will not emancipate her, un- 
less she will herself strike off the fetters that 
fashion imposes, and stand up in the dignity 
of her womanhood a free soul in a free body. 
What we need is greater freedom for the in- 
dividual, a public opinion that will recognize 
the right of private judgment, that will enable 
any woman to put on the dress which she 
finds most conducive to her health, best suit- 
ed to her occupations, or most expressive of 
her taste, and wear it without criticism. We 
want not one style obligatory upon all, nota 
mere change of masters, a new tyranny only 
a little less oppressive than the old, but free- 
dom. 

We talk about ourselves as a free people, 
but we have not yet touched the hem of the 
garment of a true freedom. We have only 
freedom within arbitrary limits which is no 
freedom. If any woman doubts this, let her 
make her dress short enough to go up a flight 
of stairs without having to hold it up, and ap- 
pear in it upon the street. So small a change 
as this will arrest the attention of every passer- 
by, make her the target of contemptuous 
glances from every eye she meets. 

Freedom means something other than a 
dead level of conformity; but that is some- 
thing we have not yet learned. If we could 
but learn it, learn that it means the right to 
differ from what is conventional no less than 
the right to conform to it, we should at least 
have mastered its alphabet, and might, in due 
time, spell out its gospel of peace and good 
will. We might come to leave off criticizing 
acts that do not endanger the public welfare, 
to pay our fellow mortals the compliment of 
supposing they have a reason for what they 
do, even when that reason is not patent to us, 
and so make freedom possible. As it is, we 
make it too costly a virtue to be indulged in, 
by any but the grandly heroic. Ilong for this 
best and noblest emancipation of Woman; 
emancipation from the tyranny of custom, the 
subordination of her dress to the divine fact of 
her womanhood. I long for the day when 
the sweetness, purity, dignity and spiritual 
beauty of women’s faces shall emerge from the 
long and drear eclipse of millinery and man- 
tua-making. For a time when the noble hu- 
manity of Woman shall assert itself, when 
she shall no longer be the bond slave of cus- 
tom, nor the serf of fashion ; no longer consent 
to be thrust into the back ground by the im- 
pertinence of clothes. Fora time when she 
shall assert herself as man’s peer, his helper 
and co-worker, child of the same Heavenly 
Father, destined to a like heritage of joy aud 
sorrow, bound to the same heaven, heir of the 
same immortality. 





PATERNAL NURSES. 


The Lepus Bairdii is a peculiar species of 
rabbit, which is found in the mountains near 
the three Tetons of Wyoming and the heads 
of the Snake River and the Missouri. One of 
its peculiarit.es is the habit which the males 
have of suckling the young. Numerous spec- 
imens of this sex were obtained by the nat- 
uralists of Hayden’s Geological Survey of 1872, 
with well-developed teats and the mammary 
glands filled with milk. They had in many 
cases just left their litters, for the teats aud 





the young. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Wuat Karty Dip at Scnoon. By Susan 
Coolidge, Boston: Roberts Brothers: 


The adventures of Katy and her sister at 
school are not very different from those of other 
girls we have read about, and we find at the 
“Nunnery’’ the same grim, hated spinster who 
usually figures iu such stories. But stories of 
boarding school life always have a fascina- 
tion for girls,and this one is told in sucha 
bright, pleasant way that all its young read- 
ers will pronounce it “splendid.” It is a 
simple and entertaining story of Katy’s trials 
and how she overcame them, of what she did, 
and still oftener of what she wisely refrained 
from doing. Rose Red is interesting, with her 
frank and funny speeches, and there is not a 
dull page in the book. M. P. T. 


GILEs’s MINORITY; ORSCENEs AT THE RED 
House. By Mrs. Robert O’ Reilly, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


This little book introduces us to a pleasant 
family of English children, among whom the 
orphan Giles spends his minority. Giles is 
the supposed heir to a large estate and by the 
flattery of unwise friends his little head is 
filled with absurd ideas of his own impor- 
tance. His punishment is severe but effectual. 
At length the real heir appears, and it turns 
out, according to Jack, who resembles Joe 
in “Litthke Women, that Giles “never had a 
minority after all.”’ The story is natural, and 
for the most part interesting, M. P. T. 


SoNG3 FROM THE SOUTHERN SEAS AND OTH- 
ER Poems. By John Boyle O'Reilly, Bos- 
ton: Roberis Brothers. 

The first and longest of these poems, “The 
King of the Vasse,” is by farthe best. Some 
of the shorter ones have a certain power, but 
they awaken emotions of horror rather than 
delight. The writer brought many unpleas- 
ant wemories from the strange land of song- 
less birds and scentless flowers, and he tells 
cruel stories of bloodshed and strife. Many 
of these verses, such as“'The Amber Whale,”’ 
are already well known. Their faults are ob- 
vious; but the writer frankly says in his pre- 
face; 

“Nor gold and silver are the words set here, 
Nor rich-wrought chasing on design of art; 

But rugged relics of an unknown sphere 
Where fortune chanced, I played one time 

a part.” M. P.T. 


A PronouNCcING HANDBOOK OF Worps, of- 
ten Misprunounced and of Words, as to 
which a choice of Pronunciation is Allowed. 
By Richard Soule and L. J. Campbell. See- 
ond edition. 24mo., 144 pp, cloth flex., 60 
cents ; 32moSchool Edn. cloth, 35 cents. Lee 
& Shepard, Publishers, Boston: Lee, Shep- 
ard & Dillingham, New York. 

This little book has real value which should 
bring it into general use. It contains 3000 
words, and is so small that it can easily be car- 


ried in the pocket gs a constant reference. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Moral Education Association will hold a meet. 
ing at3 Tremont Place on Wednesday, Dec. 3, at 
P.M. Members are expected to attend without fur- 
ther notice. Their friends are cordially invited. 


N. E. Woman’s Club. 
Nov. 20, at 3.30 Pp. m., Alice Dutton will address the 
Club on the “Business Woman’s Benefit Association.” 
Dec. 1, at 7.80 Pp. M., Mr. Wiess will read a paper be- 
fore the Club on “Portia.” 








CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 
Tr. C.BRVANS, 

34—tf 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 

NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 











Or? AND NEW. 


The People’s Magazine. 


“CONDUCTED BY 


EDWARD E. HALE. 
December, 1873, Now Ready. 
pee number. That is, it containg (next 

before reading matter) a clear account of the Thir- 

ty-four Really Good Engravings, (absolute fac-simi- 
les of Steel), out of which EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
muy choose TWO. 

They are NOW READY. 

A capital $4.00 Christmas Gift. 

Also see last page cover for account of story by 
Mr. Hale, published in book form separate, expreesly 
fora premium to our subscribers. It is called “In 








surrounding fur were wet from the mouths of | 


‘ 


His Name,” and is now going through the press. 

These premiums combine pleasure for eyeand mind, 
and not one tingle person has failed to be pleased 
with both, (i. e., Who has seen them.) 

Also Anthony Trollope’s new novel from advanced 
sheets, supplied exclusively to “Old and New,” will 
begin in January. 

And this number is a good number itself, too, with 
editorial suggestions to Congress. 

Editorial Reminiscences of Mr. Clark and the 
Knickerbocker. 

A Melody and accompaniment for Bayard Taylor's 
“Bedouin Love Song.” 

Some sweet old Christmas Carols. 

Two delightful Natural History papers. 

And £0 on, and so forth. 

{All the pictures on view, framed, at Hall 
Treadle Co.’s Rooms, 133 Tremont Street, Boetoa. 

Address, 


F. B. PERKINS, Business Agent 


143 Washington St., Boston. 
48—1t 
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